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“Tue worTH oF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MusIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 1S WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— (othe. 
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ROVINCIAL TOUR, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 
and December, 1862. 
ARTISTS. 

MAD. GASSIER (Her first appearance in the Provinces these threo years). 

MLLE. MARIE CRUVELLI (Of the Grand Imperial Opera, Berlin). 

MR. SWIFT (The popular English Tenor). 

HERR JOSEPH HERMANNS (Primo Basso of Her Majesty's Theatre), 

INSTRUMENTALISTS. 

MAD. ARABELLA GODDARD (Solo Pianist). 

MON. SAINTON (Solo Violinist). 

SIGNOR BOTTESINI (Contra Basso, his first appearance in the Provinces 
these two years.) 

Director pO ee gga at o ow MR. LAND, 


To whom communications should be addressed, 4 Cambridge Place, Regent's 
Park, N.W. or to Mr. SHEPPARD, 28 Grosvenor Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR PRATTEN’S PERFECTED 

FLUTES, WITH THE OLD SYSTEM OF FINGERING.—Boosey & Sons 

have much pleasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize 

Medal of the International Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained 
upon application to the manufacturers, Boosey & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 


RIZE MEDAL FOR BOOSEY & SONS’ MILITARY 
BAND INSTRUMENTS, CORNETS, &c.—Boosty & Sons have much 
leasure in announcing that these instruments have received the Prize Medal of the 
nternational Exhibition. An Illustrated Catalogue may be obtained upon application 
to the manufacturers, Booszy & Sons, 24, Holles Street, W. 











ADAME RUDERSDORF will return to town on 

SEPTEMBER 29. All communications respecting engagements, &c., to be 

addressed to H. Jarrett, Esq., at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244 Regent Street, W. 


M R. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Brintey Ricwarps’ 
National Song, “‘ THE HARP OF WALES,” at the Carnarvon Festival, and 
at every concert during his tour in North Wales. 


M VON JOEL will play his admired Waltz, 
‘ 
e En 








“THE SILVER CORD,” THIS DAY, and during the ensuing week, in 
glish and German Courts, at the International Exhibition. 





M® FREDERIC PENNA will sing Atrrep Metton’s 

New Song, expressly composed for him, “‘ BELOVED ONE NAME THE 
DAY,” at Truro, September 26 ; Devenport, September 30; at Plymouth, October 1; 
at Teignmouth, October 2; at Exmouth, October 3. 


ONGS OF SCOTLAND.—Hanover Square Rooms.— 

Mr. KENNEDY, Scottish Vocalist, Edinburgh, will give his first entertainment 

on the Songs of Scotland on Monday, 22nd September. Commence at 8, Mr. Lanp 
has kindly consented to preside at the Pianoforte. 


0 CONCERT GIVERS IN BRIGHTON AND 
TOWNS ADJACENT.—MR. H. C.,;COOPER (Solo Violinist) and MADAME 
ONNELIER (Prima Donna) are in Brighton for the season. Terms for Concerts, 
&c.,—either separately or together—may be known on application (by letter) to Mr. 
Cooper, No. 3 Cobden Place, Brighton. 


YOUNG LADY VOCALIST (SOPRANO) is desirous 

. of ber pane Bog pace for good bas sp yen - — — terms. = 
Addrese—E. EL Post-Office Lambs" Conduit Stet We re es 
e 


Me: AUGUSTUS TAMPLIN’S HARMONIUM 














Nag ey! will somes - — an oe the 4th. — -~ 
wo Guineas and a + For Prospegtus, information, ap; 
CuarPRLL & Co., 69 New Bond Sire. _— 


T. MARTIN’S HALL, LONG ACRE.—To be Let 


on Lease or Sold, these very valuable Premises, consisting of Large and small 
music halls, admirably adapted for musical, religious, or literary purposes, or for any 
object requiring large space, together with class-rooms, a good dwelling-house, cellars, 
and conveniences, For particulars apply p.p. to Messrs. DANGERFIELD and FRASER, 
Solicitors, 26, Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


A GENTLEMAN, aged 28, a Writer upon Art, is 





desirous of obtaining a post as Secretary or Clerk, or in any capacity where 
business habits, literary ability, good address, and a disposition to make these genezally 
useful, might be required. 
Good references. Salary moderate. 674 St. Paul's Road, Camden Town. 


{a & PARRY (successors to Wessel & Co.) 


beg to inform the Profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application. } 


London: 18 Hanover Square. 


ji CECILIAN PITCH PIPE (a new invention), for 


the waistcoat pocket, is superior to all others, being much more powerful in 
tone than any other at present in use—the pitch does not vary, whether sounded Piano 
or Forte—is easily repaired, or the pitch altered if required, 


Price (any note), 2s. 6d. Post-free. 
Boosey & CuinG, 24 Holles Street, W. 











1. peg JUPITER SYMPHONY for Pianoforte, 
by HUMMEL. Price 2s. full size. 
Boosry & Sons, Holles Street. 





In the Press, 
EW ORGAN MUSIO, BY HENRY SMART, 
HANDEL'S CHORUSES, 
Specially arranged for the 
ORGAN, 
With Pedal Obligato, by 
HENRY SMART. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





ARIE D’ANNETTA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC 


Characteristically Illustrated). 4. 


“ What Next Quadrilles” (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment ~ 40 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums wo 3 0 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B.M. 3rd R.W.M. 36 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW SONGS BY SIGNOR R. PALMERINI.— 
“Out in the Sunshine" (Poetry by J. E. Carpenter) ... «. 38. 
“ La Primavera ” (Poesia del Signor F. Cacciola) a 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








EW SONGS BY W. VINCENT WALLACE.— 
“The Song ofMay” ... a ae ee er ove SS. 
“When thouand [last parted” ... ore wns awe eee Se 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








EW SONGS BY ALEXANDER REICHARDT.— 
** Good Night” (Cradle Song) ... ee oss ese oe 3S. 
** Memory” (dedicated to Miss Helen Hogarth) — ... o 
** Are they meant but to deceive me?" eco ese 
“The Golden Stars" es ee eve eve ee os 28. 6d. 
“ Thou art so near and yet so far,” as a Vocau Durr oe 485 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. ; 
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Hew Pranoforte Tusic, 


REAM DANCE. For the Pianoforte. By Emanvet 


AGUILAR. 3s. 


ANTASIA ON AIRS FROM HOWARD GLOVER'’S 


OPERETTA, “ONCE TOO OFTEN.” By Emie Bercer. 33. 


ARANTELLA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By WALTER MACFARR@N, 48. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 


“These are three morceaux de salon of the most elegant description. Mr. 
Acuitan’s ‘Dream Dance’ is a graceful and imaginative movement, which would 
make a charming accompaniment to a dance of sylphs or fairies in a ballet. Mr. 
Berger has selected as the themes of his fantasia the two most favourite airs, ‘ There's 
truth in woman still,’ and‘ A young and artless maiden,’ in Mr. Howard Glover's 
pretty operetta ; working them, by adding a short introduction, and a brilliant coda in 
tempo di valsa, into a masterly and animated pianoforte piece, in which the vocal 
melodies are embellished by a rich and varied accompaniment. Mr. Macfarren’s 
Tarantella is of course in the time and measure of this Neapolitan dance, and pre- 
serves the rapidity of its breathless whirl. While, however, it is thus conventional 
in its form, it is new and original in its details. There occurs, in particular, in the 
midst of it, a deliciously soft and flowing melody, played with the left hand, as if an 
the violoncello or bassoon, with a light and airy accompaniment in the upper part 
which contrasts beautifully with the impetuous current of the rest of the movement.” 
—The Press, 


THE AIRS, BALLADS, FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES, 
WALTZES, &. IN THE OPERETTA OF 


“ONCE TOO OFTEN.’ 


COMPOSED BY HOWARD GLOVER. 
Performed with the greatest success at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 





“Oh! Glorious Age of Chivalry.” Duet. For Soprano and Contralto... 
“The Solemn Words his Lips have spoken.” Grand Air. For Soprano ... 
“ The Love you've slighted still istrue.” Ballad. Sung by Mlle. Jenny Baur 
** Stratagem is Woman's Power.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop... 
“Love is a gentle Thing.” Ballad. Sung by Miss Emma Heywoop . 
“ A young and artless Maiden.” Romance. Sung by Herr ReicHarpT ... 
“ There's Truth in Woman still.” Romance. Sung by Herr Reicwarpr ... 
‘The Monks were jolly Boys.” Ballad. Sung by Herr Formss ... 

“In my Chateau of Pompernik.” Aria Buffa. Sung by Herr Formes 


Bwemnwnwnnara? 
COmamaaa00™ 


FANTASIAS, QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 
Brinley Richards’ Fantasia, on “ Once too Often” ose ove os 
Emile Berger's Fantasia, on ‘Once too Often” ... tee pee ese see 
“ Fontainbleau Quadrille,” by Strauss. (Handsomely Illustrated in Colours) 
** La Belle Blanche Waltz,” ditto... oon obs ee soo ove 
London: Dencan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


. oe 


. on 


Aco Vocal Music. 


I TU SAVAIS. Romance. 


Batra. 3s, 


ELOVED ONE, NAME THE DAY. Ballad. The 


Words by JonN Lamp, Esq. The Music by ALFRED MELLON. 2s. 6d. 


\TEMORY. Song. The Poetry by Desmonp Ryay. 


The Music by ALEXANDER REIOHARDT. 3s. 


AST THOU NO TEAR FOR ME? Ballad. The 


Words by M. Detan. The Music by Ciro Pinsoti. 3s. 


LEEP AND THE PAST. Canzonet. The Poetry 


b by Hargiet Powsr. The Music by J. P. Kniaut. 3s. 


Y GENTLE ELODIE. Romanza. The Poetry by 


Mrs. Crawrorp. The Music by Epwarp Lanp. 3s. 
London: Doxcan Davisox and Co, 


Composée par M. W. 


“The above are a few of the prettiest vocal pieces that have appeared during the 
past publishing season. They are all by well-known and popular composers, of 
whose talents they are agreeable specimens. Balfe's French romance is in his hap- 
piest vein. Our countryman has successfully contended with the Parisian composers 
on their own ground—witness the reception of his fine operas, Les Quatre Fils Aymon 
and Le Puits d'Amour, at the Opéra Comique; and in the little song before. us he 
shows how entirely he is at home in the French style. It is tender and passionate, 
with that infusion of graceful lightness and gaiety which gives the French poetry and 
music of this class their peculiar charm. Signor Gardoni has sung it in public with 
delicious effect; but it by no means requires the aid of such a singer to make it 
charming. Mr. Alfred Mellon's ballad is worthy of that able and eminent musician. 
The melody is simple and natural, without being trite or commonplace; and the 
whole composition shows that new and Striking effects of modulation and harmony 
may be produced without setting at defiance (as is too often done) the established 
principles and rules of art.—Few vocal pieces of the present time have obtained greater 
popularity than Herr Reichardt’s song, ‘ Thou art so near,” not only in English, 
but (by means of its German and French versions) all over the Continent. His new 
production, ‘ Memory,’ is of a similar character, and bids fair to have a similar suc- 
cess. Mr. Desmond Ryan's verses are elegant, and Keichardt has united them toa 
melody at once pure, simple, and expressive. Signor Pinsuti's ballad, ‘ Hast thou 
no tear for me ?’ has been recommended to the attention of the public by the pleasing 
performance of Mr. Tennant, for whom it was written, and by whom it has been sung 
at many of the best concerts of the season. Signor Pinsuti, an Italian, has produced 
an air of Italian grace and beauty, while he has entirely avoided the faults into which 
foreign composers so often fall in setting English words to music. The melody not 
only expresses the sentiment conveyed by the poetry, but does not present a single 
misplaced emphasis or accent—a most important requisite in vocal music. Mr. 
Knight's canzonet is melodious, flowing, and extremely well fitted for a mezzo-soprano 
or contralto voice. There is a flawin one place which dims the clearness of the 
harmony. In bar 8, page 2, G flat in the melody is accompanied by E natural in the 
bass, creating a diminished third (or tenth)—an interval very rarely allowed, and 
not, we think, in the present case. There is much that is masterly in Mr. Land's 





MEYERBEER. 
HE FOLLOWING COMPOSITIONS (Copyrights), 


by this eminent Composer, are published by DUNCAN DAVISON & CO. :— 
VOCAL. 


“ To thee, dear land, I sing" (4 la Patrie), for 2 Tenors, 2 Basses, and Chorus 
** God save the Queen,” 2 Tenors and 2 Basses, with Piano ad lib, ... web 
The Lord's Prayer for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Organ ad Hib... 
“* This house to love is holy.” Serenade for 8 Voices (without accompaniment) 
“* Aspiration,” for Bass, Solo, and Chorus of 3 Sopranos, 2 Tenors, and 1 Bass 
** Here on the mountain,” with Clarinet obligato ee as ove ose 

Violin or Violincello in lieu of Clarinet, each 
** Near to thee,” with Violincello obbligato... ene ove one ove eee 
“The Fishermaiden” ... —.. 


Se 


~P Pere ROO & 
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PIANOFORTE. 
Royal Wedding March. Composed for the marriage of the Princess Royal 
of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia oss bee pur 
Ditto, asa duet... dso és ove ste ose ove eco 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


i LLE. ADELINA PATTIS NEW WALTZ, 

“DI GIOJA INSOLITA.” Sung with distinguished success by Mlle. 

Ave.txa Parti, in the operas of ‘Il Barbiere di Seviglia,” “‘ Don Pasquale,” &o. &c, 
The Words by Lorenzo Moyrerast, the Music by Mavrice Strakoscu, 
London: Duxcaw Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W, 





Just published, price 3s, 


LLE. ADELINA PATTI’S NEW BALLAD, 
** THE OLD HOUSE BY THE LINDENS.” The Poetry by Loncre.tow. 
Sung with the greatest success by Mlle. AvELINI Patri, for whom it was expressly 
composed by Howarv GLover, 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 


HE HARP OF WALES. Ballad. Composed b 


Bris_ey Rickarps, sung with such distinguished success at the CARNARV 
FESTIVAL, by Mr. Lewis Tuomas, is published, price 3s. by wits 


Duxcan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, W. 








r , and Mr. Santley, for whom it was composed, has sung it with deserved suc- 
cess. We could have wished it had been a little less elaborate ; that the flow of the 
melody had been less disturbed by extraneous modulation ; and that the pianoforte 
accompaniment had been lighter and less loaded with notes. It is a fine song, 
nevertheless, and not unworthy of the author's well-merited reputation."—The Press, 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Price 12s, 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY 


ADOLFO FHRRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, toa 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—Jilustrated News. 


Loxpox: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
§& OPERATIC RECITALS for the PIANOFORTE, 


BY 
IMMANUEL LIEBICH. 


No. 1. “ Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Catherine M. Pfeil. 
2, “* Freyschiitz,” dedicated to Miss Taylor ... eve 
. “ Norma,” dedicated to Miss Katherine Greenhill 
. “ Norma,” dedicated to the pupils of Miss Gilbertson eee 
+ “Oberon,” dedicated to Miss Parkes hve See ove 
‘* Martha,” dedicated to Miss Frances Gurne ose ose 


London: Doxcan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 
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GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Reporter.) 
Sept. 12th, 1862. 

Ir the attendance at the first two concerts was not as numerous 
as it might have been, the third and last compensated for previous 
shortcomings, and the anything but cheerful looking Shire-Hall 
was literally crammed to overflowing, numbers who had deferred 
making up their minds until too late, learning the application of 
the proverb, that ‘‘ procrastination,” if not ‘‘ the soul of business,” 
as Lord Dundreary might say, is certainly the ‘thief of time,” and 
tickets too, as they found on presenting themselves at the sole depot 
provided for their sale. -And here by the way it may not be out of 
place to remark the exceeding inconvenience of having only one 
‘office for the 4 rapere of tickets. Day after day have we observed, 
just before the performance, carriages driving up, their occupants 
struggling for admission into the by no means extensive establish- 
ment which enjoys the entire monopoly of the disposal of admissions, 
an injustice not only to other shopkeepers of the town, but an 
arrangement productive of delay, discomfort and confusion, as well 
as detrimental to the interests of the festival, to say nothing of 
monopolies of all kinds being bad. When the Commissioners of 
the International Exhibition virtually confined the sale of catalogues 
to the building, by putting some twenty-five per cent on to the 
price if purchased elsewhere, the few disposed of soon taught them 
a lesson of wisdom, and they were glad to rescind their regulation, 
and permit free trade to an unlimited extent, and so with their 
tickets, at first restricted, but now to be obtained in all quarters. 
It can make no difference to the stewards, who only allow a very 
trifling commission, whether one person or twenty, shall have the 
percentage ; indeed, we should imagine it would be to their advan- 
tage to increase the number, inasmuch as it would afford extended 
publicity, in itself a most desirable recommendation, in addition to 
the gain to the public, who, instead of being squeezed and hustled 
in a narrow doorway, having both in exit and entry to stem a 
conflicting tide, would have their choice, and procure their vouch- 
ers without loss of time or temper. Another arrangement also, of 
an obstructive character, calls for notice, the erection of a V shaped 
barrier outside the Cathedral, which might be very well if a terrific 
rush were ¢ , like that to the gallery of a theatre on a boxing 
night, but with doors opened an hour and a half before each per- 
formance, it surely cannot be necessary to form a ‘‘ queue” after 
the fashion of the Parisian Theatres, There may, however, be an 
occult reason, and that rather with a view to prevent the rapid 
sortie, than the too sudden ingress of the public, and so, by gently 
filtering the audience out of the Cathedral, affording that double 
file of fair and bewitching ladies (whose smiles are more powerful 
than either sermons or music, to aid the cause of the charity, and 
whose cool persistence in refusing to see that one has already con- 
tributed to the preceding plate, shows such earnest devotion to the 
cause, and such thorough belief in their own fascinations) an 
opportunity of personally soliciting each individual, and so allow- 
ing none to escape their wiles. If this be the case, whatever incon- 
venience may be suffered, would of course be borne with equanimity. 
But to return to our concert. With such an attraction as Mr. 
Benedict's Undine, it is no wonder that the Gloucestrians flocked 
In crowds, and exhibited an enthusiasm proportionate to their 
numbers, and worthy the work they had come to hear. Produced 
at the Norwich Festival two years since, subsequently performed 
at St. James’ Hall, where its provincial success was at once unani- 
mously confirmed by that most exacting tribunal, a London 
audience, repeated last year at Hereford, where it was received 
with no less favour, this charming cantata has taken the position 
which is justly its due, and which no composition of a similar 
nature, since Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s exquisite May Queen 
— for the Leeds festival of 1858), has more honourably earned. 

ere is no test so certain to ascertain the intrinsic goodness of 
music as its frequent repetition, and we may be sure, if after 
frequent hearings, it still affords pleasure, that it possesses a ster- 
ling worth, beyond the reach of time. Take, for instance, such 
works as Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang or Elijah. What musician is 
there who does not love to hear them at every opportunity, each 
time finding fresh beauties, and new sources of admiration, thanking 
God for the divine art, and only regretting that such a gifted 
creature should have been called away before his mission was half 
complete, and thinking sadly over that fragment of Christus, 


succeed it. 


The cast of Undine included two of the original representatives, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, as Hildebrand, and Mr. Weiss,.as Kiihleborn ; 
Mlle. Titiens, sustaining the part of Undine, and Mad. Sainton 
Dolby (as at Hereford), that of Bertalda. The Gloucester 
audiences, in one respect, somewhat resemble poor Charles Lamb, 
who, when in his younger days, occupying the useful, but uncon- 
genial post of clerk in a mercantile office, and being reproached by 
his principal with ‘ really Mr. Lamb, this is too bad, you are late 
again,” replied, stammeringly, ‘‘ Well, sir, but if I come late, look 
how early I go away ;” and so on this principle, the same people 
who cannot remain to hear, ‘Thanks be to God,” find it impossible 
to get in their places time enough to hear the overture and opening 
chorus of Undine, although the conductor had patiently waited 
considerably beyond the hour set down for commencement. As 
a matter of course, all the principal ‘“‘ numbers” met with loud 
approbation. Undine’s elegant and catching song, ‘* Mark 
the waves that rippling play,” the effective terzetto, “‘ Daughter 
of a wondrous race,” the scena commencing with the recitative, 
““My own Undine,” and concluding with the stirring air, 
** Loud sounds the trumpet”—never more finely declaimed 
than on this occasion by Mr. Sims Reeves, the solo contralto 
air, ‘The Baron’s old castle,” and the invocation to the 
gnomes, all coming in for their share of unmistakeable approval, 
the quartet and finale, bringing to a triumphant conclusion this 
charming work, which lends additional pleasure each time that it 
is heard. Of the general execution we may say with truth, that it 
might have been better. A concert which included sixteen pieces, 
in addition to a work the length of Undine, can hardly be called 
short, but we suppose that as these festivals are only triennial, a 
less extended programme would not meet the desires of their 
patrons, to say nothing of the exigencies of principal singers, most 
of whom like to be heard more than once each evening. The 
overture to Guillaume Tell should be by this time tolerably familiar 
to the band, considering how frequently it has been played by the 
majority of them during the last two seasons, to say nothing of its 
having been for many years a stock piece at every important 
meeting in the kingdom; yet, strange to say, its execution was 
very far from perfect ; indeed, a so generally coarse and unsteady 
performance it has not been our lot for some time to hear. 
A fantasia of his own composition gave Mr. R. S. Pratten an 
opportunity at once of displaying the fine tone of his perfected 
flute (to which the Jurors of Class 16 have awarded a prize 
medal) and the absolute perfection of his own mastery over the 
instrument. The clear, flexible voice of Mlle. Parepa in Bellini’s 
‘Qui la voce,” and the sparkling laughing song from Auber’s un- 
accountedly neglected Manon Lescaut, elicited hearty and deserved 
applause, and it is not surprising that Mlle. Titiens should win 
an encore for her brilliant version of Arditi’s well known ‘ Bacio” 
waltz. If Signor Bossi had rather more knowledge of his art, 
and less tendency to buffoonery (which is as distinct from real 
humour as Mr. Sothern’s performance is from that of a “‘music 
hall” nigger) his attempts at ‘‘Madamina” and “‘ Dunque io son” 
might be more satisfactory. After the latter, it was an agree- 
able relief to hear Madame Laura Baxter in Mr. H. Smart's 
“ Estelle,” which was sung with all the feeling of an artist who 
thoroughly entered into the spirit and poetry of a composition of 
which twenty year’s existence has not dimmed the lustre. Mr. 
Weiss, who, at a previous concert, revived one of Balfe’s songs 
from a too seldom heard opera, resuscitated another from an almost 
forgotten play, The Castle of Andalusia, a melo-drama of the old. 
school, to which we owe that delight of amateur bass singers, 
(especially in country towns), “The Wolf,” as well as 4 Flow, 
thou regal purple stream,” a good example of Dr. Arnold’s style 
of composition, and which enjoyed wonderful popularity in its day, 
a popularity of which we hardly think the lease will be renewed by 
the present generation. The unaccompanied “ Pater Noster, from 
Dinorah, very smoothly sung by Mesdames Parepa, Laura Baxter, 
Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Winn, had its effect destroyed by an 
instrumental conclusion, as unlooked for as it was perplexing, and 
for which it appears that the orchestra were not altogether respon- 
sible, the piece having been re-instrumented by Meyerbeer, and 








the parts distributed to them differing from those to which they 


which promised as far to excel all other oratorios as Elijah had 
outshone all that had gone before, or any that appear likely to 
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had been accustomed. ‘This being the final concert, the national 
anthem, as a matter of course, formed the conclusion, and, equally, 
as a matter of course, it was sung as indifferently as it usually is 
upon such occasions, a want of understanding, and absence of 
proper arrangement, being the almost invariable characteristic. 
Although the hall was absolutely crowded to the doors, and even 
standing room was an impossibility, yet the numbers present were 
only 569, another curious illustration of the (literally) spread of 
fashion, inasmuch as in 1856 the same room accommodatad 757, 
while in 1859 only 635 could find room, and should the ladies 
persist in the same ratio, and continue proportionally to ‘‘ make 
broad the hem of their garments,” there is every probability that 
at the festival of 1868 not more than a hundred of the fair sex will 
be included within its walls. 

As anticipated, this morning’s performance of the Messiah has 
attracted an audience doubling the number of either previous at- 
tendance. In the nave, reserved seats were —, oo ee 
ways until all ge became impossible ; the gallery from base to 
om was deals packed ; the per saggened Nec! to the very doors ; 
and the choir (where by far the finest effect is obtainable, but 
which is usually deserted) numbered its occupants spreading to the 
very steps of the altar rails. If Mendelssohn is the composer for 
musicians, as some assert, there is no denying that Handel is 
essentially the people’s favourite, and it is instructive to notice on 
the Messiah day the numbers of vehicles pouring in from the 
country roads bearing the farmers’ wives and daughters, to whom, 
perhaps, other oratorios are unknown even by name, but who have 
a traditional and sincere regard for this great sacred epic, which 
induces them regularly to attend its performance at each music 
meeting. To attempt anything like a detailed criticism of the 
Messiah would be under any circumstances unnecessary, but in 
this instance more particularly so, inasmuch as from first to last 
it was in the highest degree commendable, a fact which is so much 
the more gratifying to record, as we have been compelled more 
than once to speak in anything but favourable terms of some of the 
evening concert displays ; indeed, it is singular that there should 
have been such a vast difference between the morning and evening 
performance, the one being as uniformly good as the others were 
generally indifferent. 

Madlle. Titiens sang the whole of the principal soprano music, 
and although frequently brought into comparison with Clara 
Novello, whose name at these meetings was so long and intimately 
associated with the principal airs, in no way suffered in the esti- 
mation of the good people of Gloucester, who will warmly wel- 
come the Teutonic songstress whenever she re-appears amongst 
them. ‘The pathos and tenderness with which Me Sims Reeves 
sings ‘Comfort ye,” and the vigour and energy with which 
he declaims ‘ Thou shalt break them,” are only equalled by the 
touching expression of ‘‘Thy rebuke,” and the subsequent air, 
and, indeed, the whole chain, commencing with ‘ All they that 
laugh him to scorn,” and concluding with ‘ But thou didst not 
leave,” all of which were given as Mr. Sims Reeves alone can give 
them. Nor would it be possible to find any artist more thoroughly 
capable of interpreting the moving air, ‘‘ He was despised,” than 
Madame Sainton Dolby, who has seldom, if ever, sung with more 
thoroughly devotional feeling. The little that fell to Madame 
Laura Baxter was irreproachably given, while Mr. Weiss in ‘“ Be- 
hold darkness,” and ‘* Why do the nations,” sustained his name 
as one of the first of English basses, and Mr. Winn’s delivery 
of ‘The trumpet shall sound,” shared the honours with Mr. 
Thomas Harper, whose marvellous trumpet obligato"rang through 
the cathedral, creating a wonderful impression. ‘The choruses one 
and all went well. The Hallelujah, at which all rose, according to 
the custom that has prevailed ever since its first production, must 
have roused the most cold-blooded listener. The collections, which 
have hitherto been below the average, this day showed a far more 
satisfactory result, amounting to £448 18s. 3d., in which sum was 
included the stewards’ donations, making the gross total of the four 
days £950 15s. 6d. ‘To this farther donations will doubtless be 
added, although it is hardly expected that the charity will benefit 
to the same extent as in 1859, when upwards of £1,150 was the 
final result of the meeting. Neither will the stewards esca 
from a further call, although the deficit will be comparatively 
speaking unimportant. ‘That there should be a necessity to make 
any demand upon them is to be regretted, but this must be at- 





tributed to the present year being of an exceptional character, the 
Exhibition drawing from most their spare cash, while the distress 
in Lancashire and various other public contributions have helped 
to diminish the superfluous resources of the charitably inclined. 
Gloucester, however, deserves great credit for having kept up the 
honour of the festivals, and not abandoning the meeting for such 
paltry excuses as have caused the suspension of Leeds and Bradford 
last year and this. That there is distress in the North we are 
at once prepared to admit, but it is in the cotton rather than the 
woollen districts, and with the former prevails only with the very 
classes that the high prices of admission would, under any circum- 
stances, preclude from attending; indeed, if the Times is to be 
taken as an authority, (and nobody has yet disproved the truth of 
their leading article some few weeks since), the cotton lords have 
made more money by the famine than by the abundance of that 
staple commodity, of which the Americans will find they have for- 
feited the monopoly by the time they have concluded their 
wretchedly suicidal war. Altogether, then, there is good reason 
to be satisfied with the Gloucester Festival of ’62 in a financial 
point of view, as it will yield at least a thousand pounds to the 
charity, while the musical success in the Cathedral more than 
made ample amends for the occasional defects at the evening con- 
certs. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to learn that Worcester is up 
and doing, the Rev. Robert Surjeant (to whose idefatigable zeal 
and energy the surplus of 1860 is due) having already secured 
several stewards for their meeting which takes place next year. 

The grand ball which terminates the festival proceedings took 
place on Friday night, and was ‘kept up with unflagging spirit 
to the enlivening strains of Adams’ band, until the grey break of 
morn gave warning that it was time these gay doings should be at 
an end. ‘Tasteful decorations of banners and flags, evergreens, 
plants, and flowers of various kinds relieved the generally cold and 
comfortless appearance of the Shire-Hall, and a supper provided 
on a liberal scale satisfied the cravings of those mt found (like 
David ——— when Dora drew the pencil line down his nose, 
by way of compensation for absence of dinner—it was very nice, 
but he could’nt dine off it), that bright eyes, slender waists, neat 
ankles, and ample crinolines, after all, are not sufficient to sustain 
the loss of ‘‘ tissue” consequent upon a series of rapid deux temps, 
galops, polkas, &c., and that somewhere towards the commence- 
ment of the ‘‘small hours” a little more substantial refreshment 
is a necessity. ‘The ball-stewards seemed to be quite unaware that 
an essential part of their duty consists in seeing that none who 
desire to dance shall be unprovided with partners, and it must have 
fared but ill with the unhappy stranger who had paid his money 
in the fond hope of an inattention, to some of the fresh and comely 
Gloucestershire beauties, for he might as well have been in Tim- 
buctoo, as far as any chance was concerned of his desire being 
gratified, the worthy age poe in rosettes footing it most assidu- 
ously with their friends, and acting upon the motto of ‘every one 
for himself, and God for us all.” 

At every public meeting it is always the custom to 


pose & 
vote of thanks to the president “‘ for his able conduct in the chair,” 
and so at every festival it is customary to conclude with a neatly 


turned compliment to the secretary. Few, however, think of the 
enormous amount of work that has to be got through by the gen- 
tleman who occupies that onerous post, the correspondence which 
begins months before and lasts for months after the meeting, the 
advertisements in endless papers, the ramification of huge posters 
at half the railway stations in the kingdom, the manifold accounts, 
the numberless committee meetings to be attended, the not easily 
satisfied applicants for tickets, all, of course, wanting the best 
places, the general supervisor over the staff of attendants, the host 
of arrangements necessary to be made for the convenience of the 
public, and other duties innumerable, but which will suggest them- 
selves to those who have had any experience in such matters, when 
we say that all these have been performed by Mr. Brown, not only 
in such a manner as to call forth no complaint, but to give most 
unqualified satisfaction, his urbanity of manner being only equalled 
by his energetic business habits, we think that on behalf of the 
Press and the public we can do no less than compliment him most 
highly in the more than efficient discharge of his multifarious 
duties, and hope that for many festivals to come the Gloucester 
stewards may enjoy the advantage of his invaluable services. 


H. C. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


I am far from laying claim to anything like infallibility, so boldly 
arrogated—in common with his Holiness the Pope—by the mysterious 
gentlemen who advertise in the English papers, and promise any one 
who will forward them a post-office order, for a greater or less amount, 
that they will name the winner at the next Spring meeting, St. Leger, 
or any other race, in fact, whenever or wherever to be run. That these 
gentlemen make money must be, I should say, highly probable, or else 
they would not continue, year after year, to insert their advertisements, 
which, of course, cost them something. If they make money, it must 
be, I am also inclined to believe, because their correspondents find by 
experience that they really do name the winner on every occasion, and 
redeem their pledge. But, then, again; if this is the case, how is it 
that every one does not back the same horse? How is it that any body 
ever loses? How is it that hundreds and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds change hands in the course of every racing season? How is it 
that so many high-minded, spirited young gentlemen suddenly levant 
and appear no more at Tattersall’s or in the park; at the opera, at the 
theatres, at balls, dinner parties, pic-nics, or any other social and festive 
gathering they were wont to gladden with their conversation, and cheer 
by the display of their faultless toilets? I ask these questions in a 
spirit of total ignorance, and innocent enquiry, for, I blush to confess it, 
1 know nothing about the turf. I should be absolutely unable, if called 
upon, to say in what year Eclipse won the Derby, if, indeed, he ever 
won the Derby at all, a fact of which I am by no means certain. The 
only solution I can imagine to the more than Elusinian mystery in 
which the whole matter is involved; the only supposition which strikes 
yne as at all compatible with veracity on the part of sporting prophets, 
and pecuniary loss (occasionally) on the part of their patrons, is that the 
prophets honourably do perform their part of the contract, and really 
name the winner at each race, but that, in their zeal, and in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, they name, also, every horse that is entered, 
a plan not unattended with embarrassment to their correspondents, who 
do not always feel competent to fix on the winner after all, though the 
said winner must have been named, since the name of every horse 
entered was duly and conscientiously mentioned. Thus, the “ Prophets,” 
we cannot avoid owning, cannot be wrong. I myself, as I began by 
observing, am far from laying claim to iniallibility, either in the way 
of prophecy or aught else, yet I, also, now and then, venture on a 
“tip”—that isin the technical word, I have been informed—and I 
cannot refrain from indulging in a little honest pride when one of my 
predictions is fulfilled, although the pride I experience in my own 
powers of vaticination is tempered considerably in the present instance 
by regret that they should be so undeniable. You may remember— 
indeed, you must remember, if you read my letters with aught approach- 
ing the attention they deserve—that, last week, when speaking of the 
début, at the Royal Opera House, of a lady named Mad. Richter, I 
forecast her failure. 1 am sorry—I am always sorry to chronicle a 
failure, especially when a lady is concerned—to say that I was right, 
and that my prediction has been verified by the result. As Rezia, in 
Oberon, and Lucrezia Borgia, in Donizetti’s opera of the same name, 
Mad. Richter was not more successful than in the previous parts she had 
sung here, Her vocal and dramatic deficiencies appeared to increase in 
number at every performance, There is a long and arduous course of 
study before her, ere she can expect to occupy an important position at 
any first class theatre. She was particularly weak in the first act of 
Oberon. Her vocal powers struck me as totally unequal to the grand 
air of the second act, while her dramatic impersonation of the part was 
unimpassioned, and her conception of it obscure. She was least unsuc- 
cessful in the “ F minor cavatina,” in the third act. After what I have 
raid, you will easily believe that Mad, Richter did not efface from the 
minds of the audience the performances of her fair predecessors as the 
famous, or rather infamous, Duchess of Ferrara. She wanted force, 
vigour, vocal finish, and, indeed, almost every requisite. In Weber's 
chef d’euvre, Herr Woworsky was especially good as Huon. He gave 
all the really difficult, and by no means thankful, music—I mean 
thankful as far as regards the singer—with great judgment, consummate 
clearness, and excellent effect. His acting and appearance were far 
from diminishing the favourable impression produced by his singing. 
Mile. Mik was highly entertaining as the waiting-woman, Fatima, 
and infused a vast deal of quiet humour into the part. She is rapidly 
rising into public favour, and realising the good opinions formed of her. 
Herr Krause, as Sherasmin, and Herr Kriiger, as Oberon, the fairy 
king, contributed their full share to the dramatic and vocal success of 
the performance. In Lucrezia Borgia, 1 cannot conscientiously affirm 
that Herr Woworsky was as much at home as in Oberon. The music 
of Gennaro is not particularly well adapted for his voice, and, conse- 
quently, exert himself as he may, he is unable to give it the full effect, 
which, in other hands, or, rather, in another throat, it is capable of 
producing. ‘he best sustained characters, “ all the world to nothing,” 


were those of the Duke and Orsino, entrusted, respectively, to Herr 
Robinson and Mlle. De Ahna. Mlle. Antoinni, whose début as a bravura 
singer I duly chronicled, and as duly criticised, to the best of my 
ability, has demanded, and received, leave of absence for a considerable 
period. Her object is to rest her voice, and thus restore its strength. 
She, herself, considers the latter to be merely temporarily impaired. 
Plit au ciel qu'il en fat ainsi. In my opinion, the voice is gone alto- 
gether; worn out and ruined by an injudicious course of study. 
However, we shall see, if we live long enough. 

A new danseuse has appeared with success, in the person of Mlle. 
Clovelli, from the Grand Opera, Paris. She isa charming artist, and 
her good looks are undeniable. The old favourites, Mlle. Marie 
Taglioni and Herr Charles Miller, have returned to the scene of their 
former triumphs, and been received as warmly as ever. 

The Friedrich-Wilhelm-stadtisches Theater was crammed in every 
nook and corner the other evening, to witness the first appearance, 
this season, of Herr Wachtel, as Chapelon, in Le Postillon de Lonjumeau. 
This gentleman had already created a great sensation in the part last 
year. The fact is, he really possesses a voice, and that is saying a great 
deal, when we bear in mind the vocal powers of too many of our tenors 
at the present day. However people disagree here on other matters, 
they agree, at any rate, on one point, namely, that Herr Wachtel is 
one of the finest histronic vocalists on the German stage. On his 
entrance, he was nearly overwhelmed by a shower of bouquets and 
flowers, flung from all parts of the house, while the orchestra brayed 
out a fanfare, or “ ‘Tusch,” as the Germans call it—an honour which I 
never knew paid to any other artist. It is rather late in the day to 
enter into a detailed criticism of his Chapelon. I will, therefore, 
content myself with observing that it was as attractive as ever; that 
the singing was perfect, and the acting full of spirit and intelligence ; 
indeed, everything that could be desired. Herr Wachtel was called 
on—well, I hardly dare tell you how many times in the course cf the 
evening. According to report, he will repeat the character twice or 
thrice, and then appear in several others. The remaining parts were 
filled up in the same way as last year. Mlle. Ungur was a charming 
Madelaine, and Herr Schindler a most diverting Marquis. The 
orchestra and chorus seconded the principal singers with laudable spirit 
and precision. 

Herr Formes will shortly make his reappearance in Herr Richard 
Wagner's Lohengrin.—This is all I have to tell you for the present. 
Next week I hope to send a longer communication.— Vale. 

j;* * * * * * * 


Sept. 15th. ——. 

I have just received my number of the MusicaL Wor LD for last 
week, and perceive that my letter is not inserted, I presume this 
was on account of the long notice of the Gloucester Festival 
taking up so much room. ‘The letter was a short one, as this also 
will be, for there is but little going on, in a musical sense, in Berlin 
just now. Please look upon the present communication, therefore, 
as & postscript to the last, the two together will form a letter of 
the ordinary length. 

At the Royal Opera-House, a young lady of the name of Mlle, 
Voggenhuber-Vilma, has made her first curtsey before a Berlin 
audience, and promises to become a really valuable addition to the 
company, as far as it is possible to judge from hearing her only 
once. She is an importation from the Theatre at Pesth. The 

she selected for her début, was that of Recha—or Rachel—in 
Haleay's Juive. She beyond a doubt, considerable natural 
powers. Her voice is a rich and sonorous mezzo-soprano, of a 
noble and sympathetic character, at once enlisting the audience in 
its favour. In addition to this, it is distinguished by that versa- 
tility which enables it to mirror correctly every a of feeling. 
Its compass is considerable. Mile. Voggenhuber-Vilma does not, 
it is true, always employ her natural gifts in an artistic manner. 
For instance, she indulges in a very strong tremolo—especially in 
the recitative—which becomes, in the long run, exce gly dis- 
agreeable. But let me be just, as well as critical; in fact, true 
criticism is based upon justice, without which, it is not worth a 
dump, a doit, ora rap. ‘The tremolo may have been the result of 
nervousness. It is no slight task to face, for the first time, that 
dazzling row of lights, yclept the “float,” with the consciousness, 
that, behind it, there sits a strange audience, not always too well 
inclined towards strangers, and having the power to ruin, in asingle 
night, all those fond hopes of success, fame, and wealth, but more 
especially, with all real artistic natures, of fame, what have buoyed 
up the poor singer, through all the hardships and ordeals of a pro- 
vincial career, Again, Voggenhuber-Vilma is rather given to 





exaggeration. ‘Tameness is bad enough, but ranting is, I think, 
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worse. ‘This, however, is another fault which may be attributed 
to nervousness, the fear of doing too little frequently causes an 
artist to do too much. The best bits in the débutante’s perform- 
ance, were the romance: “ Er kommt zerriick,” and the charming 
cantilena, (D flat major) in the trio of the second finale. In 
addition to her other advantages, by the way, I may mention that 
Mile. Voggenhuber-Vilma has youth and personal appearance 
in her favour. ‘The audience seemed to like her more and more 
every successive scene, so that, at the fall of the curtain, she had 
produced an impression on which she has every reason to con- 
gratulate herself. Herr Formes, who played Eleazar, was welcomed 
with long and continuous applause at his entrance. The part is 
one of the best in his repertory. His voice seemed to have gained 
fresh strength, sounding remarkably fresh and full. Herr Fricke 
was especially good as the Cardinal, a part he has made quite his 
own upon these boards. To Mlle. Marcon, from the Konigsberg 
"Theatre, was allotted the character of the Princess Eudora, but as 
in all probability she will never play or sing it again at the Royal 
Opera House at Berlin—she neither played nor sang it on the occa- 
sion to which I am referring, I beg to observe, parenthetically—I 
will say no more about it. All I will observe is, that one of the best 
things Mlle. Marcon could do, would be to study her profession 
under a competent master, but that the best thing of all would 
be to abandon singing altogether. 

Since writing the above, I have heard La Juive again, as it was 
substituted for Der Troubadour, in consequence of the indisposition 
of Miles. De Ahna and Mik. I still adhere to all I have advanced, 
concerning Voggenhuber-Vilma, and Mlle. Marcon. For some 
reason, to me unknown, Herr Ferenzy appeared, instead of Herr 
Formes, as Eleazar, and made quite, what in modern parlance is 
styled, a “sensation.” During the last few months he has improved 
wonderfully, both as an actor and a singer. This was triumphantly 

roved by his impersonation of Eleazar. I cannot say who gives 
him ‘+ Jessons on elocution, to fit him for the stage,” as the adver- 
tisements of a well-known member of the theatrical profession in 
England have it, but I know that the gentleman whose advice and 
assistance he has been wise enough to seek in vocal matters, is the 
Capellmeistor, Herr Dorn, and anyone better qualified to discharge 
so responsible a task it would be difficylt to find. Herr Ferenzy 
deserves*to succeed, for he has not allowed his head to be turned 
by the flattery of well-meaning, but stupid friends. He had the 
good sense not to shut his eyes to his own shortcomings. ‘ O, si 
sic omnes.” But it is useless to sigh for impossibilities. 

The following will be the cast of M. Gounod’s Faust. Faust, 
Herr Woworsky ; Mephistopleles, Herr Solomon ; Gretchen, Mlle. 
Lucca ; Valentin, Herr Robinson; Sybel, Mlle. de Ahna; Martha, 
Mile. Gey ; and Brandor, Herr Bost.—Mlle. Artél is engaged for 
three months. She will appear late in the autumn, or, if you prefer 
it, early in the winter; some time about November, I suppose. 
She will sing in German, which language she has been studying 
assiduously, for a considerable period. Herr Taglioni’s new ballet : 
Die Sterne, will be produced about the same time, namely: No- 
vember, since the talented maitre de ballet will profit by his leave 
of absence, which begins in December, to be off to Milan, and 
superintend the rehearsals of his Ballanda. 

At the Friedrich-Wilhelm-stiidtisches Theater, Herr Wachtel 
still continues his successful sway, indeed, say, his triumphant 
career. After charming the public by his chapelon in Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau, he has been delighting them by his impersonation 
of the hero of Herr von Flotow’s Stradella. The part was con- 
sidered last year, as one particularly adopted to Herr Wachtel, and 
people are—like those ‘t convinced against their will,” mentioned 
by our friend, Hudibras-Butler, or Butler-Hudibras—“ Of the 
same opinion still.” The invariably broad cantilena affords the 
artist an opportunity of displaying the rich and varied treasures of 
his voice; the frequent high passages are overcome like mere child’s 
play ; they are, to use a vulgar expression, ‘‘ knocked off ” with 
such marvellous facility, that there appears nothing difficult about 
them; nay, Herr Wachtel would seem to prefer such passages to 
all others, for it is evident that he purposely sustains, and dwells 
upon certain notes, over which other tenors pass as gingerly as a 
cat would over a hot plate. The hymn in the last act was mag- 
nificently given, and brought the house down in fine style. Mlle. 
Ungar was as excellent and graceful as ever, in the part of Leonore. 
She possesses a talent hors de ligne, for what are here termed 
Speilopern—play operas, gallice :Sopéras-comiques, and it isa great 





pity that she has ‘not more frequent opportunities of exhibiting 
that talent. The two Bravos were ably represented by Herren 
Leinauer and Brenner. According to report, the next characters 
in which Herr Wachtel will appear, are the bandit-chief, in Fra 
Diavolo, and Count Almaviva in Ji Barbiere. 

As you may have gathered from my letters, the operatic per- 
formances at Krall’s theatre have, this year, enjoyed a far more 
than average amount of public’ patronage. ‘This gratifying result 
has been generally attributed, in a great measure, to the untiring, 
and well calculated efforts of the{director, i. e., chef d’ orchestre, 
Herr Dumont, and of the stage-manager, Herr Othmer. In recog- 
nition of the valuable assistance rendered by these two gentlemen, 
the managers gave them the other evening, a full benefit. The 
opera was Lortzing’s Beide Schiitzen. 'The theatre was crowded. 
By the way, the whole of ‘ Krall’s” was lately knocked down, at 
public auction, to Herr J, Engel, for the sum of 109,000 ‘Thalers, 
when the enterprising ‘* Music-Director,” to-wit, Herr Engel, 
aforesaid, was warmly congratulated bya large number of his 
friends, who were present. 

The Liederkranz at Riga, in consideration of the great services 
rendered to the cause of German male school singing, or Miiuner- 
gesang vereine, by Herr E. Miicke, have just presented him witha 
most elaborately written diploma, constituting him an honorary 
member of the society. ‘The same mark of distinction was 


simultaneously conferred on Herr Dorn, who was formerly con- 
With this scrap of news I beg to 


ductor of the Liederkranz. 
conclude my postscript. 


SACRED MUSIC IN MAYENCE.* 
Ir is a well known fact that the majority of Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Germany wish to banish instrumental music from the 
church. Unfortunately, they have carried out their resolve almost 
everywhere, so that, with the exception of Vienna, Munich, 
Dresden, and Salzburg, few large German cities can boast of a 
regular orchestra for the performance of sacred music, and, conse- 
quently, the rich stores of sacred instrumental compositions be- 
queathed us by our best masters lie, unplayed, and almost unknown 
to the rising generation, in the various libraries. Even in Cologne, 
the ecclesiastical authorities are beginning to close the doors of the 
cathedral on these chefs d’cuvre, while, with regard to our golden 
Mayence, the golden age of sacred music has long since past, and, 
instead of hearing, under the roof of our magnificent cathedral, 
the elevating strains of the grand creations due to Mozart, Haydn, 
Cherubini, &c., we have to put up with the by no means edifying 
singing of the seminarists. In spite of all this we have, however, or 
rather we had, an Association for Sacred Music, but that Association 
in consideration, probably, of the fact, that, in consequence of the 
churches being hermetrically sealed against it, there was no field left 
for the exclusive cultivation of sacred music, was, a short time since, 
rechristened the Cecila Association (for mixed choral singing). It is 
but rarely that it has an opportunity of stealing into one of the 
smaller parish churches and performing an instrumental mass. 
One of these opportunities of rare occurrence is the birthday of the 
Emperor of Austria, which is solemnised by high mass in St. Peter’s 
Church. The said opportunity was seized on, this year, by the 
director of the Cecila Association, Herr Friedrich Lux, to perform 
a grand instrumental mass, his first essay in this branch of his art. 
It is a difficult, if not an impossible, task to produce anything 
absolutely new of the kind, and we cannot designate the work in 
question as strikingly original. It struck us, however, that while 
purposely imitating the dignified clearness which distinguishes the 
incomparable models left us by the great German masters, the 
composer has, like Cherubini, profited by the richness of modern 
instrumentation, and the advantage of dramatic expression. ‘The 
“Kyrie,” treated in a strictly contrapuntal style, produced in the 
hearer an appropriately serious and devout frame of mind, while a 
feeling of joyful faith and veneration finds vent in the “Gloria” 
and “Credo.” The “ Et incarnatus est” is most impressively 
effective. Especially original and full of tenderness is the 
‘ Benedictus,” for soprano solo, and chorus of female voices, with 
organ accompaniment, worthily followed up by the ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” 
and ‘Dona nobis.” ‘The interest, too, is never weakened by 
wearisome length. On the occasion of the uncovering of the 
Schiller Monument, on the 18th October next, our Liedertafel, in 
conjunction with the Damengesangverein, and the Wiesbaden 


* From the Stiddeutsche Musik-zeitung. 
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Cecilia Association, will perform Handel’s Judas Maccawbus. 
Mile. Artél will fulfil a starring engagement here at the commence- 
ment of October. 


MUSIC AT BADEN-BADEN.* 


Tue second novelty here has been E. Reyer’s new and unpublished 
opera, rostrates, composed expressly for the Baden-Baden 
‘Theatre. We may congratulate any composer, who enjoys on 
his début, the services of such distinguished artistes as those 
engaged by M. Benazet. M. Reyer, by the original peculiarities 
of his aim, deserves that we should enter somewhat into detail 
when speaking of him ; his work is neither to be characterised in a 
few. words, nor to be judged in an off-hand manner. It is 
another question whether he has effected what he wishes, and 
we cannot disguise the fact that his creative power is not fully 
equal to the task he has imposed on himself. That which interests 
us more especially in M. Reyer is the path he has struck out in 
order to do full justice to the requirements of tragic opera. ‘This 
path is that of the declamatory-musical style, first introduced into 
opera by Gluck, carried still further by Weber, and distorted to its 
utmost limits by Wagner M. Reyer’s musical tendencies are, 
therefore, essentially German, and, in a certain sense, reforma- 
tory. On this account alone, the opinions on his opera must vary, 
according as the person who judges is in favour of, or opposed to, 
this reform, which is creating in Germany just as much commotion 
as strife. In order, however, to follow triumphantly the by no 
means thornless path of musical progress, two principal qualities 
are requisite:—the energy of consistency, and an enormous 
intensity of musical power, evidenced, more especially, by genial 
invention. Without denying that M. Reyer possesses these re- 
quirements, we must confess that he does not possess them in a 
sufficient degree to maintain an independent position of his own 
as a reformer. His style is still vacillating; at some times he 
reminds us of the Gluckian and Weberian models, and at others, 
of traditions of French grand opera. ‘The last would not weigh 
materially with us, but the want of unity, which is the result, 
must be designated a fault of construction. His invention, more- 
over, even where it stands forth independently of others, is not yet 
concise and varied enough. From the first cause, it sometimes 
bears the peculiar character of an improvisation, without a centre, 
properly so-called; while, from the last, it cannot be absolved 
of a certain monotony, exhibited theoretically in a too persevering 
adherence to a few motives ; harmonically, in certain pet modula- 
tions ; instrumentally, in a particular partiality for solo instru- 
ments, and, generally, in a too uniform admixture of the various 
kinds of sound, which, though sometimes original, cannot be 
always pronounced happy. M. Reyer’s orchestra has, in the 
strict sense of the term, no polyphonic character, yet the instru- 
mentation frequently overwhelms the singers, who require the 
powerful voices of the ‘Grand Paris Opera” not to be utterly 
discomfited. If we pronounce a sterner judgment on the character 
of the work, as a whole, than the talented com may think we 
are justified in pronouncing, he must not overlook the fact that 
an eulogy is contained in this more than usually serious and 
searching criticism of his work. We should have disposed of a 
more unimportant composer more superficially ; but M. Reyer is a 
composer of suflicient importance to challenge criticism, and 
require it to follow up his reformatory intentions, and to 
examine more sharply what he has done, as something excep- 
tional, precisely because he does not proceed by the broad and 
well-trod road of traditional forms and phrases. Our Ger- 
man composers have not, in this respect, been exactly spoilt 
in Paris by too much praise. With regard to detached 
portions, there is much to commend in Erostrates. After a short 
instrumental introduction, we hear, behind the scenes, a chorus of 
the priestesses of Diana, which pleased us far better than the 
subsequent female chorus (in the old operatic style) on the stage. 
The following scene of the ambitious Athenais (Mlle. Sax)—who 
loves the sculptor, Scopas, only because he has immortalised her by 
a statue—was gsuecessful, and, still more so, the following grand 
duet between Scopas (M. Michot) and Athenais, which, introduced 
by an almost Gluck-like entrata with the following air of Scopas, 
is very effective ; the conclusion of this number, admirably rendered 





* From the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. 





by both the artists, had to be repeated. The following scene, in 
which the people celebrate the praises of the artist, Scopas, and the 
priestess of Apollo (Mad. Geoffry) also praises him in a speech, 
treated melodramatically, is by no means to our taste. The 
developed figure of the “ Paris piper,” with the big drum (astrong 
reminiscence, we may observe, by the way, of the Gipseys in 
Preciosa), produced a more humorous than solemn effect; the 
melodramatic element plays a too independent part (oboe solo with 
harp accompaniment) while it does not sufficiently justify its 
melodic existence. In the finale which now follows, begins the 
dramatic conflict, affording the composer an opportunity for dis- 
playing, energetically and fully his powers. After a pretty instru- 
mental notturno, accompanying the slumbers of Athenais, the 
rejected Erostrates (M. Cazaux) enters the chamber, while the 
‘* Oceanides” (chorus behind the scenes) in vain endeavour to 
fright him from the maiden’s couch. When Athenais awakes, there 
ensues a duet of considerable dramatic power ; indeed, we consider 

the end, where the curse uttered by Athenais is united with the 

chorus of the Oceanides, as, musically, the great point in the opera. 

The second act commences with a successful grand scene of the 

despairing Erostrates, which, extremely well sung by M. Cazaux, 

was loudly applauded. The next scene, between Erostrates 

and the slave, Rhodina (Mlle. Favre) is treated altogether 

in the declamatory style; it went off without producing the 

slightest impression. All the more remarkable is the follow- 

ing grand duet, between Scopas and Athenais, in which we 

learn that an envious god has annihilated the fame of the artist 

and that of the latter’s beloved simultaneously, by shivering to 

pieces with lightning the statue of Venus which Scopas has 

chiselled. Athenais breathes vengeance; she wishes Scopas to 

penetrate into the most sacred recesses of the temple, and destroy 

the statue of Diana there. Scopas refuses compliance, and Athe- 

nais banishes him, in conseqence, for ever from her presence. The 

above duet contains some fine points, and culminates in a unisono 

finale, which called forth a storm of applause. This broadly 

treated and effective scene is, undoubtedly, the second great feature 

in the opera. Unfortunately, the further gradual and requisite 

climax up to the end was beyond the composer's powers. 

Erostrates, who has overheard Athenais, advances, and offers to 

carry out her plan for revenge. He sets fire to the temple, the 

marvel of the ancient world, and, in return, Athenais bestows on 

him her hand, ‘The conclusion of this duet forms a kind of 

‘* Restoral,” which we do not think is here in its fitting place, and 

which we should prefer to see omitted. The development of the 

action, now drawing to a close, is unnecessarily delayed, without 

our receiving any musical compensation. Scopas enters. He has 

hastened before the enraged people, who demand the death of the 

incendiary. He offers to save Athenais. She refuses to flee; she 

will die with Erostrates. ‘The people flock in—every one expects 

the two offenders will be buried under the ruins of the burning 

temple, or struck down by the populace. Instead of this, the latter 

are contented with the arrest of Athenais and Erostrates, and the 

opera winds up with a solemn ensemble, more like a hymn than"a 

chorus for revenge. This conclusion strikes us as being, musically 

and dramatically, a mistake; it neither befits the excitement of 

the situation, nor does it satisfy the . Pp of tragic ex- 

piation. We must, at present, give up all idea of entering into a 

more detailed criticism either of the music or of the libretto. We 

will content ourselves with observing that the choice of a subject 

taken from antiquity is, perhaps, never without danger for modern 

composers. ‘The great models of Gluck and Spontini are rather 

obstacles than aids in their path, since these masters created for 

their purpose a style of their own, which it is as dangerous to 

imitate as to neglect. We cannot, moreover, deny the fact that 

the taste of the present day inclines rather to the Romantic than 

to the Antique, and hence the interest of the public is excited 

only in exceptional cases by the customs and peculiar sentiments 

of a period of civilization, which has long disappeared, and 

which differs too much from our own to be transferred ab- 

ruptly into the modern train of thought As we have already 
stated, the result of Mr. Reyer’s opera was successful. At the 
conclusion of the second act, all the artists were called on, after 
every important point had been greeted with hearty applause. The 
performance itself (under the direction of the composer) was 
admirable, the orchestra contributing not a little to the general 
success, 
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HERE is nothing, after all, like independent criticism. 
We have (as our readers know) always preached, and 

(as our readers know) always practised it. It is easy 
enough, moreover, to do both, without aspersing others. 
This does not seem to be the opinion of a writer in The 
Literary Budget, from whose musical columns we delight 
to quote passages that might even have originally been 


intended for our own columns. The dramatic notices of the 
Budget, if from the same pen, are not imbued with the same 
spirit. They occasionally remind us of the “ grapes-are- 
sour” school—the school of dramatic authors, who, them- 
selves unsuccessful, are envious of the successes achieved by 
their contemporaries. This is the very smallest and worst 
school of criticism, and in no way to be depended upon. 
An energetic, fearless, and uncompromising report, however 
unfavourable, must command respect; but its authority is 
gravely perilled when it is rendered an indirect medium 
of questioning the integrity of others. Here, for example, 
is a case in point :— 

“ After reading the accounts in the daily prints of the production of new 
theatrical pieces, invariably concluding with a handsome eulogy upon every- 
thing and everybody concerned in them, we are disposed to parody the saying 
of the little boy among the encomiastic tombstones, and ask in what theatres 
all the bad plays are brought out. There are no less than three “ unequi- 
vocal successes”—so say the morning crities*—which we ought to record in the 
dramatic chronicle of this week. We are sorry not to be able to say Amen to 
all these laudatory verdicts. The discrepancy between them and our own 
opinions may be partially accounted for by the fact that while the latter are 
arrived at in the tranquillity of the forenoon, the former are hastily delivered, 
after having been still more hastily concluded in the excitement of the evening, 
and before the echo of the popular applause has had time to escape from the 
critic’s brain. The genial atmosphere of the tavern in which so many of these 
criticisms are composed gives a flavour to the style and a tone to the senti- 
ments which, though calculated to secure the gratitude of managers and the 
friendship of actors, are not particularly conducive to the formation of sound 
judgment.” 

The last dramatic column of the Budget is prefaced by the 
above, which is virtually nothing more than a puff upon 
the article that follows, applied, too, by the writer of the 
article himself. It may be consoling to the admirers of 
unprejudiced criticism to know that there is at all events one 
reporter who rises betimes and prepares his articles in the 
“forenoon ;” who does not frequent taverns, and courts 


neither the gratitude of managers nor the friendship of 
actors; but surely that should have been left for another 
pen to record in befitting terms of praise. 

Admitting. ex. gra., the universal demoralisation of our 
very pleasant monitors, the theatrical critics of the daily 
press, we are still of opinion that the writer who puffs, 
quand méme, the play of a brother scribe, even though that 
brother scribe be a personal friend, is infin‘tely less culpable, 
infinitely less than the writer who, about to deal severely 
with others, blows a preliminary flourish of trumpets in his 
own honour. “The genial atmosphere of the tavern” 
(which, by the way, can hardly be very strange to one who 
has so carefully observed its effects as the dramatic reporter 
for the Budget) at the most would seem to have engendered 
a sort of philanthropy inclining to mild rather than “savage” 
exercise of the critic’s office, inducing a habit of seeking 
rather for the good than the bad points of a work, and thus 
tempering wholesome animadversion with no less wholesome 
kindliness, whereas “the tranquillity of the forenoon” ap- 
parently encourages the weakest failing of our common 
nature—that proneness to self-glorification which, unless 
vigorously checked, leads men to thrust themselves and 
their virtues forward under any and every pretext, “ Se 
onorate saré pareré bon,” says the honest Bettina, in her 
modest sonnetto— having exemplified the truth of the 
maxim by her own behaviour throughout the play.* If 
the dramatic critic of The Literary Budget is_so much 
superior in all respects to his brethren, let him show it in 
his criticisms. 

—20$6f00———= 


T is announced in the Parisian papers that, after the 
forthcoming season, Alboni retires into private life. 
The cause of this resolution has not transpired. If the 
report be true the Opera could not have received a greater 
blow. Alboni constituted the last link of that glorious 
chain of singers which commenced with Banti, and gave to 
the world, in almost uninterrupted succession, Catalani, 
Fodor, Grassini, Camporese, Pasta, Colbran, Pisaroni, Bram- 
billa and Grisi. Who is to succeed Alboni—unless it be the 
young and hopeful Trebelli—we have no guess. Alboni is 
emphatically one of the most gifted and perfected vocalisers 
the Opera has ever seen. Her voice is of peerless beauty, 
and of marvellous facility. It has not, indeed, the sonority 
of Pisaroni’s voice, nor the metallic ring of Malibran’s, 
which seemed, so to speak, to carry its own echo with it; 
but it is richer, rounder, more voluptuous than either of her 
predecessors, and, above all, is more unmade and untutored. 
Alboni, in fact, possesses the most natural organ in the 
world. Not that art has not done a great deal in com- 
pleting and finishing it—since nature, however bountiful 
and peculiar in her gifts, requires government, method, and 
coercion to accomplish her ends. In reality, whoever hears 
Alboni can imagine that the singing never cost her the 
slightest effort. This is a great mistake. The most ex- 
quisite voice, the most facile means, the finest intelligence 
would be at fault, without the qualification of knowing 
how to turn all to the most valid uses. And this is what 
Alboni has done. She has left nothing to mere chance, or 
nature, or whatever you may choose to call it. She has 
studied, and studied sedulously, and, with her voice, her 
talent, and her powers, of course has become one of the great 
vocal mistresses of the age. It is all nonsense to fancy that 
any amount of natural gifts could enable an artist to sing as 
Alboni does, without intense schooling and application. That 





* The “ morning critics” said nothing of the kind. 





* Geldoni’s “La Putta Onorata. 
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Alboni was a consummate artist the world was not slow in 
discovering. Such method of producing the tone, such 
balance of phrasing, such faultless finish, could only have 
been derived from careful and good discipline, and from 
rigid study. 

Unless, as we have already said, we may look for her 
successor in Mdlle. Trebelli, Alboni may be pronounced the 
last of the great Italian school of singers. Her loss to the 
stage will be irreparable. Such an example had a vast and 
a vital use. It showed young candidates for lyric honours 
the pure light by which they were to steer, and taught 
them equally what they were to fly from. To hear Alboni 
through an evening’s performance would be worth, to an at- 
tentive listener, half a dozen ordinary lessons. Whoever re- 
turned from the hearing without benefit would never have 
made a singer. Alboni’s method and style are incompar- 
able, such as Rossini himself would have pronounced good, 
and would have taught, and, indeed, such as he did com- 
municate to the singer himself. It is no blague to say that 
Rossini gave Alboni lessons in singing. More distinguished 
master never taught more distinguished pupil! 

But why lose Alboni at all—is there necessity for it? 
There is none that we see. Alboni is just now in the 
prime, the very prime of life. It is not, therefore, because 
she feels growing old that she thinks of retiring. At her 
age many artists think of making their first grand coup. 
Alboni’s voice was never more mellow, never more elastic, 
never more vinous, more rotund, more guava-sweet than 
at this moment. It is not, consequently, from any decay or 
falling off of the vocal powers that she thinks it incumbent 
on her to withdraw from the scene of her glories. In the 
prime of life and the pride of power Alboni’s resignation 
would constitute a riddle not to be solved by our modern 
Mdipi. “ Davus sum, non Aidipus ;” we, at all events, 
cannot pretend to untie the knot. ; 

Let us hope that the rumour is a canard, and that the 
journal in question has been misinformed. It is impossible 
for us to believe, without more accredited information, that 
the greatest singer in the world would think of retiring with 
the laurels shining greenest on her brow, and her whole 
aspect beaming consciousness of youth and power. No; 
Alboni is not going to say “Farewell!” May the day be 
long, far distant! So will art—the vocal art—thrive and 
flourish. R. 





N the occasion of the recent performance at Vienna of 

two symphonies, by M. Hector Berlioz, towards the 

end of last month, in the above, the Deutsche Musikzeitung 

contains the following remarks; gwast impertinent, and 
wholly sophisticated :— 

“Vienna, the old ‘Capua of men’s minds’ (‘ Capua der Qeister’) 
suddenly thinks her honour is concerned in her placing at the head of 
all ‘questions of progress,’ although, as regards music, in a most pecu- 
liar manner, It is not whatever German intellect, by its indefatigable 
perseverance, has appropriated as an imperishable treasure—it is not 
what has been proved, by the most searching experiments, to possess a 
high value, but what has been pronounced by the best part of the 
nation unsuccessful and felicitous, that it is which people now wish to 
glorify above aught else. 

“We remember with tolerable clearness that, at the Berlioz Con- 
certs, on the banks of the Wein, of all the compositions performed the 
overture to ‘ The Romish Carneval,’ and the ‘ Harold Symphony,’ dis- 
pleased, comparatively, the least; while the ‘ Symphonie Phantastique,’ 
on account of the events pourtrayed in it (the Hzecutioner’s March,’ the 
Guillotines,’ ete.), excited in us the greatest aversion. Although we do 
not belong to that school of msthetics which perceives in music nothing 
more than ‘moving tone-forms,’ we are certainly of opinion that all 


satisfy its own conditions; and that, further, when it descends to the 
delineation of events, even these should correspond to the sense of the 
beautiful and ethical requirements. With regard to Berlioz, we must 
persist in the assertion that his music is, of itself, rarely beautiful (i. ¢., 
steeped in pleasing sound, and captivating by the harmony of the various 
parts, and thus the logic of their development); it is far oftener un- 
beautiful and distorted, or poor in musical invention; that the subjects 
to which this is allied must produce a feeling of repugnance, especially 
in every man of a well-organized, profound mind, as the impure pictures 
of a wild and a morbid fancy; and that, when these pictures (as the 
poet gave them) are not originally open as a whole to this animadversion, 
Berlioz has elaborated and prepared those portions of them which 
struck him as best adapted for being drawn within the sphere of his 
wild fancy, and to prove his ‘ Genialitat in Fractur,’ as Mendelssohn so 
happily observed, when speaking of him. 

“The first movement of the ‘ Harold Symphony, (performed at the 
Gesellschafts Concert) is, perhaps, the most supportable, although it 
does not contain the slightest sign of aught like genuine thematic 
invention or symphonically-dramatic development. Solos for the viol 
alternate wearisomely with extravagant and orchestral effects, but 
there is never any serious working-out of musically significant ideas, 
or a clear poetic picture. Although the explanatory programme, 
written by P. Cornelius, and distributed among the audience, prates 
about ‘most vivid impressions,’ and although the whole work is in- 
tended to transport us to Italian scenes, we confess that we never saw 
aught to justify this; we feel more inclined to think of surly Lap- 
landers, and the Italians ought to thank Berlioz for the way in which 
he has represented their country. What a different picture, how 
Italian, how magnificently coloured, how fresh, is Mendelssohn’s sym- 
phony in A major! And then, too, this Harold as viola! He is one of 
the most wearisome fellows it is possible to conceive; neither fish nor 
flesh, neither warm nor cold, neither merry nor sorrowful, neither in 
love nor unhappy. ‘ Zhe Pilgrim's March,’ given last year, is cleverly 
planned, but a musical joke completely overrules and spoils the inten- 
tion of the whole. Weask whether any production can be entitled 
‘ poetically musical,’ when, throughout an entire movement, the com- 
poser considers nothing of so much importance as the introduction, 
under all circumstances and in all keys, of C an eccentric idea, 
which, from constant repetition, becomes silly. The Quasi-Scherzo: 
‘Serenade in the Abruzzi’ is a joyous composition, and we will not 
indulge in finding fault with it. ‘That Berlioz should have selected as 
the foundation of the finale an ‘Orgy of Brigands,’ which, in the 
musical treatment, is a perfect pattern-card of atrocities, is something 
else for which the Italians ought to thank him. 

“ With regard to the work in its entirety, the first thing to be done 
is to strike out the titke—‘Symphony.’ The Symphony has nothing 
to do with such a heap of exotic stuff, but works by musical means, 
a fact in which its value principally consists. Were the pictures un- 
folded in the various movements really and truly emanations of the 
soul, seen and suitably decked out with tune, we might overlook the 
fact of the whole not being a symphony ; as it is, however, we have 
neither the one thing nor the other, and are simply delighted, when 
the last strains have died away, and we are once more in the open air. 
We have not the slightest desire to peruse the work of the poet 
(Byron), which inspired (?) the composer to set about his task. How 
different is the case with Schumann’s Manfred! 

“ At the last Philharmonic Concert, Berlioz’s ‘ Symphonie Phantas- 
tique'—‘ An episode out of the Life of an Artist’—proved too much 
even for our very liberal public, and was declined rather plainly. All 
five movements were given; the last, however, according to the 
objectionable custom given here, being greatly cut and curtailed. It 
is true that, by this course, the public enjoyed the benefit of being 
tormented ten minutes less than they otherwise would have been by 
music, which may be entitled the exact opposite of all that is holy, 
noble, and beautiful; but it would have been preferable to go right 
on, and enable all persons still in doubt to enjoy a radical cure. The 
execution was, in every sense, perfect.” 

The astringent and hyper-wxsthetic writer of the fore- 
going should go to Baden-Baden, and listen to Beatrice et 
Benedict. There is nothing in what he says but wind. 
The inner sense reminds one of the old woman squatting 
on the door-steps of the Venetian people’s proverb, “ Mia 
nona tn cuzzolon.” You can see nothing but the old woman 
—the vecchia coccoloni—and for the best of reasons, there 


is nothing else to see ; non v’e cosa nulla. 





Tue Bonemran Grrt.—Mr. Balfe’s popular opera is about to be 
brought out at the Theatre Lyrique, Paris, under the title of La 





music, supposing it expresses what it desires to express, must first 


Bohemienne. 
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GLUCK UND DIE OPER. 
(To the Editor of the Musican Wortp.) 


Sir,—The thanks of all musical men are due to you, for calling 
attention to Professor Marx’ recent book, bearing the above title. 
Far too little is at present known in England of Gluck’s music. 
Professor Marx’ book is well calculated to give an insight into its 
beauties, which, when better known, cannot fail to be appreciated. I 
did not, however, start this note with the idea of writing a treatise on 
Gluck’s music, but merely with the object of calling your attention toa 
few. discrepancies in the list of Gluck’s compositions, published in your 
last number, and that given by Fétis, and others. The following 
works are mentioned by Fétis, and are not in your list :— 

1746. Piramoe Tisbe, Pasticcio. London. 

1756. L’Innocenza guistificata, Vienna, 

1765. Telemacco, Vienna. 

1769. Bancie Filemone. Parma, 
Under the latter date he gives two distinct works: Paride et Elena and 
Lefesta @' Apollo, which, in your list, have been classed together under 
the term “ Festive piece.” 

Fétis, moreover, mentions a psalm, “ Domine Dominus Nester ; six 
symphonies, eight songs of Klopstocks, and part of a sacred cantata, 
entitled “Le Judgment dernier.” Much of this is incorrect. In the 
Leipziger Musik Zeitung for 1809, page 197,a statement is made by Saliere, 
Gluck’s admirer and friend, to the effect that, beyond the “ De Pro- 
fundis,” nothing in the church style was ever writen by Gluck. He 
adds, that two only of Klopstock’s odes were set to music by Gluck. 
He may possibly have composed more, but it was purely a mental 
effort. Unfortunately for posterity, he was in the habit of composing 
without committing his thoughts to paper. This was the case with 
Hermannoschiacht, which Richlitz characterises as one of the finest 
efforts of his genius. He never committed it to paper, and, along with 
many other noble ideas, it perished with the great man who gave it 
birth. 


Brighton. Joux Towers, 


< . 
MANUSCRIPTS AND PUBLISHERS, 
To the Editor of the Musica Worp. 


Sir—The letter of “ A Well-wisher” in your last number has, 1 
have no doubt, pricked up the ears of many a disappointed composer. 
I have no shame in confessing that I have many times offered manu- 
scripts to publishers, and have, exactly the same number of times, had 
them declined. To be sure I have sometimes had the pleasing conso- 
lation of being told that my compositions were too good tor the public ; 
but being a customer worth having, 1 have no doubt, the publishers 
considered that a little soft soap might smooth over my disappointment. 
A short time ago a friend of mine was highly recommended to the 
mistress of a school, as professor of the pianoforte, and was requested to 
call to make arrangements. He called immediately, for he was hard 
up for pupils, and had a short consultation with the mistress. He was 
blandly and candidly informed that he was tco handsome. No one 
ean blame either the publisher or the schoolmistress for their caution, 
but it strikes me that we disappointed composers, who are at the same 
time teachers, have it in our power to double up the publishers if we 
choose to exert ourselves. Let five hundred of us form ourselves into 
an exchange club. It can easily be done, and would speedily become a 

‘great institution for the suppression of trash. It makes my mouth 
water to think that should a composition of mine be accepted by the 
committee of judges belonging to the club, I should for certain get rid 
of five hundred copies—500 copies—oh, craikey !!! 

“A Wellwisher” trusts that he may not have said anything offen- 
sive to our eminent professors and composers, for whom he has the 
greatest respect. I hope he does not think that his previous remarks 
required an apology. For my part I have no hesitation in asserting, on 
behalf of the “ Musical Exchange Club,” that very many of our emi- 
nent professors and composers are out and out (double that number 
three times) muffs!!! I not only say this, but unlike “A Well- 
wisher,” I do not intend to apologise for it—I remain, Mr. Editor, 
yours truly, Raa, A. Mus, 


F Srr,—I observe from a recent number, that an inquiry has been made 
to you about the Drechsler-Hamilton family, as to where they are and 
who they are. The last interrogatory you have answered correcily It 
may be interesting for your readers to know that these talented chil- 
dren, after spending the winter with their parents in Edinburgh, left 
Scotland at the beginning of May last for Germany, to further prosecute 
their musical studies. About two months ago they all performed at the 
palace of Prince Wilhelm of Anhalt-Dessau. Among the high person- 
ages present where Her Royal Highness the Princess Friedrich Carl of 
- Prussia, the Duchess of Nassau, the Duchess of Altenberg, and the 





whole of the Ducal family of Anhalt Dessau, who, although residing at 
their country palace, came up to Dessau to hear the children. The 
quartet and solo playing of the young artists met with the most en- 
thusiastic reception, and the assembly overwhelmed them with kindness 
and praise. The Princess Friedrich Carl of Prussia, and the Countess of 
Stolzenberg from Vienna (both of whom are well known in Germany 
as excellent musicians), were pleased to say, that such perfect into- 
nation, tone, and execution, combined with so much expression, grace, 
and finish, was truly wonderful for performers so young. At the con. 
clusion, each of the children received a handsome present. 
I am, your constant reader, A. Macponatn, 
Edinburgh: August 30, 1862. (for Hamilton & Miller). 


POINT D’ARGENT POINT DE PIANO. 


Dear Mr Editor,—A concert postponed for want of a pianoforte for 
such a worthy object as the fund for the restoration of Tenby church, 
appears to read, rather inconsistent, when it was not,considered worth 
while to sacrifice a single postage stamp to obtain one. You will per- 
ceive by an advertisement in a paper which you will receive on Satur- 
day, that Miss Freeth and Thalberg are both announced to play in 
Swansea this month, and an Erard-Grand could have been obtained for 
fingers and toes had it been thought worth while to have made an effort 
to avail themselves of the talents of our respected countryman’s services, 
and the £5 so kindly given by Mr. Richards would have been well in- 
vested had it been applied to have secured an instrument suitable for 
such an important occasion. For my part, I thought that Thalberg’s 
visit to Tenby might have shaken the nerves of Mr. B, Richards, as I 
had suggested that town as one which might haye suited his purpose. 
However, being a little interested in musical matters in this locality, I 
have made enquiries, which realises all I now intimate for your musical 
readers.—I remain, dear Editor, ever yours, 


Swansea, Sept. 4. J, Braver, 


OUR NATIONAL OPERA. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wontp. 

Sir,—I should like to ask Rosin Hoon the reason why the old Pyne 
and Harrison administration now steps forward and commences business 
With a company so strong, and arrangements so much more satisfactory 
than usual: and also the reason why it now engages Parepa, Laura 
Baxter, Santley, and Weiss, all of whom (I believe) are shareholders in 
the English Opera Association, Your truly, 

Lirtie Jouy, 
[ Will anybody respond to Little John (?)—Ep.] 


THE BRASS BANDS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
To the Editor of the Musica Worup. 


Sm,—From a letter received from Mr. Jennison (the indefatigable 
proprietor of the Belle-vue Gardens, Manchester), this mornin, 1 find 
I have made a slight mistake in the amount of awards to the successful 
bands which obtained the second, third, and fourth prizes: the amounts 
should have been—second prize, 15/.; third prize, 8/.; and fourth 
prize, 41.10s. ‘The names of the successful bands I also omitted to 
insert in my remarks, they are as follows:— 

Ist prize No.2 Band. Black Dike Mills, 

2nd, No.4 Band. Dewsbury. 

No. 8 Band. Heckmondwith Albion. 
No. 5 Band. 4th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, Bacup. 
No. 1 Band. Compstall Bridge. 
By your insertion of this, you will much oblige, 
Yours obediently, 


September 19th, 1862. ALFRED PuaseEy, 


MApEmMoIsELLE Part has been singing with wonderful—that is to say, 
very natural—success at Manchester and Plymouth, and will appear next 
week at Brighton. We hear that she was received with far greater enthusiasm 
at Manchester this year than she was last. It appears that when she visited 
the cotton metropolis for the first time, the manufacturers had the presumption 
to give themselves critical airs, and to affect doubts as to whether the darling 
of our London audiences was quite worthy of their enlightened appro- 
bation! We have long known what to think of the Manchester school of 
politics, but we were not aware until quite lately that it had a settled code of 
opinions in connexion with music, the chief of which, of course, is that Man- 
chester people know much more about the art than Englishmen in general. 
However, their views as to the talent of Mademoiselle Patti are now perfectly 
orthodox. They could not have applauded her more heartily than they did 
the week before last if she had been born in Lancashire, and sang with the 
oreagee brogue, or burr, or whatever the defect is called.—Lwerary 

iget, 
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MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
(From the Literary Budget.) 
The distress in the manufacturing districts, and the great central 
attraction of the International Exhibition, have combined this 
ear to render the festival season far less interesting than usual. 
Bradford has not come up to time. Its festival, due this autumn, 
has not been heard of, and has now lost all claim to the epithet 
of “triennial.” The Gloucester Festival has been held in due 
course, and we believe has been attended with much success in a 
uniary point of view, through the liberality of local patrons. 
But it has not drawn so many persons to Gloucester as it generally 
does from the surrounding districts, and fortunately fewer singers 
have been engaged than in 1859, when the concert arrangements 
were made on such a liberal scale that it was impossible not to lose 
something by them, and quite possible to lose a great deal. This 
year it has not been thought necessary to retain one set of singers 
for the oratorio-performances in the cathedral, and another for the 
evening concerts—in some hall, of which we forget the name. 
Vocalists of such power and vigour as Mademoiselle ‘Titiens, Made- 
moiselle Parepa, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Mr. Weiss are quite capable, on an emergency, of singing twice a 
day, though, of course, the greater the number of celebrated artists 
engaged, the greater is the attraction offered to the public. In 
1859 Madame Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves took the prin- 
cipal parts in the performance of sacred music, while Mademoiselle 
Titiens and Signor Giuglini were the chief of the concert singers. 
This year Mademoiselle Titiens and Mr. Sims Reeves have done 
duty as first soprano and first tenor, both in the concert hall and 
in the cathedral. The festivals, or rather festival, has given us 
nothing new this autumn. Indeed, at the ‘‘ meetings of the three 
choirs” (i.e., of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford) we scarcely 
look for any novelty. It is very different at other cathedral towns 
(such as Norwich for example), and at the festivals of the great 
manufacturing cities, where many admirable compositions have 
been produced. » Thus Mendelssohn’s Elijah, and Mr. Costa’s Eli 
(if the two may be mentioned in the same paragraph) were written 
especially for the Birmingham festival; while among the works 
originally brought out at other provincial music-meetings may be 
cited Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s Alay Queen, Mr. Macfarren’s May 
Day and Lenora, Mr. Benedict’s Lurline, and Mr. Howard 
Glover’s Tam o’ Shanter. 

The only new point noticeable in connexion with the ‘ meetings 
of the three choirs ” is that, during the last few years, a sort of com- 
promise has been effected between the promoters of the festivals 
and a certain portion of the local clergy who objected to them— 
perhaps on general grounds-—but in particular because, on the days 
devoted to oratorios, it was customary to suppress the early cathe- 
dral service. At present a full service is always performed on the 
first day of the festival, and the usual morning prayers are recited 
throughout the week with the musical portions sung by a triple 
instead of a single choir. By this arrangement all just cause of 
offence is removed. ‘Those whose duty it is to see that no religious 
observances are sacrificed for the sake of a grand artistic per- 
formance are satisfied, and so also are the mere lovers of religious 
music, if they happen, at the same time, to be early risers. 

Nevertheless, it is still maintained in some quarters that a 
cathedral is not the place for an oratorio; and readers of the 
Morning Post must often have been amused if not edified by finding 
in one part of that journal an enthusiastic letter from the musical 
critic on the performances at Gloucester, Worcester, or Hereford, 
and in another a thundering leader denouncing the whole pro- 
ceedings as unbecoming and absolutely irreligious. Indeed, some 
four or five years since, this double view taken by the Post of the 
Cathedral Festival question placed the contributor, who (according 
to our notions) happened to be in the right, in an unpleasant 
position, and a reverend gentleman who took him to task for the 
sins of his antagonistic collaborateur in a somewhat ridiculous one. 
Many persons of average intelligence still imagine that the editor 
of a newspaper writes the whole of it, from the leading articles to 
the police reports. ; but at Hereford an ecclesiastical dignitary of 
high position went further than this, and assumed that the editor 

of the Post, wrote for and against with the same hand, or, perhaps, 
that he praised with the right hand and blamed with the left. 

The performance of oratorios in places of worship is not objected 
to on the simple ground that such music in such places is unsuit- 

able, though that is what the objection really amounts to in the 


end. The argument generally made use of by the opponents of 
cathedral festivals is that professional singers are employed to take 
part in them, that they sing for hire, that the public pay to hear 
them, and that thus a church is converted into a theatre—a place 
of salvation into a place of perdition. To this it may be replied 
that the choristers, the organist, and director of the choir are also 
professional musicians, gaining their livelihood by singing and playing; 
that if there be no harm in singing, there can be no harm in singing 
for hire, inasmuch as singers, like other persons, must live; and 
finally, that to sell the right of entering a cathedral is not a great 
piece of wickedness when the money so obtained is to be applied to 
a charitable purpose. ‘There would be something odious, no doubt, 
in making a cathedral the scene of a speculation, but this is so 
little the case at the meetings of the three choirs, that all the 
expenses are guaranteed by the stewards (who before now have been 
called upon to make good a deficit of £1500.), while all the money 
collected after the oratorios goes to the fund for the relief of the 
orphans and widows of the diocesan clergy. As there are no less 
than one hundred and forty-seven clergymen in the diocese with 
incomes not amounting to £100 a-year, it will be believed that 
there are only too many of these widows and orphans in urgent 
need of assistance. 

It appears that the people of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, 
like people elsewhere, are glad, while contributing to the wants of 
others, to contribute at the same time to their own pleasure. That 
the number of persons present in the cathedral is regulated to a 
great extent by the attractiveness of the performances cannot, of 
course, be doubted, though the price of the tickets has also a great 
deal to do with it. Hitherto it has been found that they have been 
too high, and that the congregations have become larger in pro- 
portion as the charges for admission have been reduced. Even 
now the cheapest ticket that can be procured costs three and six- 
pence, and the consequence is that a great number of places are 
always vacant which, at a lower scale of prices, would certainly be 
filied. We confess that we are more interested in considering how 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund may be increased than in specu- 
lating as to the possible impropriety of presenting in a cathedral, 
with all due solemnity and with a charitable object, the noblest 
specimens of devotional music. For our own part, we would not 
even object to Rossini’s Stabat Mater being performed in one of 
our cathedrals with the original Latin words, though the Record 
loudly denounced such a performance three years ago in an attack 
on the Gloucester Festival. ‘Io be sure, the Record made a slight 
mistake, as did also the Saturday Review in replying to it, inasmuch 
as the Stabat Mater, as given at Gloucester, was sung to the 
ridiculous English words which some methodistical wiseacre has 
substituted for the Latin ones so ingeniously as not only to destroy 
all the dramatic character of the work, but actually to place the 
words and music here and there at cross purposes. Papers, how- 
ever, like the Record really object to singing in churches altogether, 
for the impromptu, inharmonious howling of a mixed congregation 
is not singing at all. Persons who do care for church music are 
aware that to be performed in a becoming manner it must be 
entrusted to professional singers and players, and, charitable 
considerations apart, it is a good thing for the professional choristers 
of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford to have an opportunity 
once a year of joining our best instrumentalists and solo singers in 
executing the religious masterpieces of Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
Haydn. ‘lo a musical mind, the propriety of performing oratorios 
in churches is sufficiently proved by the fact of their sounding far 
more impressively there than elsewhere. If Puritanism ever excludes 
oratorios from our cathedrals, musicians must erect a concert-room 
in the form of a cathedral for the express purpose of performing 
oratorios in it. 


Muntuerm-am-Ruerm.—Theodor Formes gave a concert lately at this 
place, which is his native town, towards the building of the Roman 
Cathlic church. 

Cosrne.—According to the second report just issued by the com- 
mittee of the Swabian Siingerbund, in reference to the measures adopted 
by them to accomplish the task with which they were charged at 
Nuremberg, of founding a Universal Vocal Association of Germany, 
there are, at present, forty-six Vocal Associations in various states, 
while seven more will shortly be founded. These fifty-three Associa- 
tions comprise about 1800 smaller associations, or “ Vereins,” and some- 





thing like 35,000 members. The meetings of the delegates from the 
Associations will be held here-on the 21st inst. 
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CHERUBINI. 
VI. 
(Continued from Page 588). 

The concerts of the Conservatory did not, however, spring into 
life all at once, like Minerva from the head of Jove; they had 
been preceded by others, and simply constituted the last and cul- 
minating point in the development of public concert music in 
Paris. ‘The Concerts Spirituels were established as far back as 
1725, by Anne Danican Philidor, a relation of the celebrated com- 
poser André Philidor. He was a member of Louis XV’s private 
band, and obtained the privilege of giving concerts at the Tuilieries, 
during the two weeks at Easter, and on grand festivals, when the 
Opera was closed. ‘These concerts took the name of “ spirituels,” 
more for the period at which they were given than from the com- 
position of their programmes. After having been under the man- 
agement of various persons, they came under the hands of Legros, 
who, in conjunction with Gluck and Picini, had, since 1771, been 
improving them, and who obtained the permission of Louis XVI 
to give them in the Salle des Maréchaux. They were continued 
till 1791. In the year 1805, the management of the Italian Opera 
endeavoured to resuscitate them, an attempt which was repeated 
in subsequent years, and in different places with varying success. 
Under the Restoration, the management of the Grand Opera under- 
took to give these concerts on a grander scale than ever, but it 
proved an impossibility to restore their former brilliancy. At 
last they merged into the Concerts of the Conservatory, which, 
even at the present day, retain, during Easter week, their sacred 
character. ‘The Concerts des Amateurs were founded in 1775, by 
some high functionaries attached to the Court, and the musical 
director was confided by them to Gossec, the composer. ‘These 
concerts are important historically speaking, because it was at one 
of them, in the year 1779, that a Symphony by J. Haydn, which 
the Polish violinist Fonteski had taken with him to Paris, was first 
played in France. In 1786, these concerts made way for the Con- 
certs de loge Olympique. ‘The Queen Maria Antoinette patronised 
them. Through her influence, a room in the Tuilieries was granted 
to hold them in. For them—according to the French—J. Haydn 
composed the six Symphonies, published among his works as Op. 
51, with the title ‘ Répertoire de la Loge Olympique,” among 
them we find however, two, Op. 33, composed at an earlier period. 
‘The society was dissolved in the year 1789. In addition to the 
above, there were the concerts given in the Salle Feydeau from 
1796 to 1802; others in the Rue de Cléry, under Grasset’s direction, 
for the first few years of the present century, and new Concerts d’ 
Amateurs, at Vauxhall, from 1815 to 1829. The concerts of the 
Société des Enfants d’ Apollon, of which society Cherubini was a 
member, extend back to 1741. ‘The society still exists. 

Returning to what Cherubini did as a composer, we find that 
after 1820, when he supplied two or three pieces for Blanche de 
Provence, he wrote nothing for the opera. It was not until the 
year 1832, that a few friends induced him to remodel an opera he 
had by him. ‘This was the the three-act opera Kongourgi, which 
he had composed as far back as 1793, when residing in the country 
at Guillon, with his friend Louis, the architect. On account of 
the fearful stupidity of the libretto, it was doomed never to be 
produced on the stage. As, however, it contained some most 
charming pieces, a few intimate friends undertook the task of 
getting chambers to take it once more in hand. Thanks to Auber’s 
mediation, Scribe and Mélesville wrote the composer a new libretto, 
the subject of which they took from the Arabian Nights. Cherubini 
accepted the book, but retained very few pieces from the music of 
Kongourgi. He wrote an almost entirely new score, the original 
manuscript of which contains one thousand pages. Such was the 
origin of the opera of Ali Baba, ou les quarante Voleurs. It was 
performed for the first time on the 22nd of July, 1833, at the 
Grand Opera-house. All competent”judges were lost in astonish- 
ment at the fact of a composer whose first works bore the date of 
1771, being able, sixty years subsequently, to produce another, 
full of such extraordinary freshness, and such glowing fancy! 
Cherubini was 73 years of age, but both his head and his heart 
had remained young, and his latest dramatic production displayed, 
in conjunction with the maturest knowledge and the most beautiful 
form, the loveliest blossoms of profound feeling and youthful 
passion. ‘That the work did not maintain its place in the repor- 
tory, was not astonishing, in the case of a public who were intoxi- 





cated by the perfumes arising from the flowery path which Rossini 
and his imitators had compelled the Opera to ihe, 

Ali Baba was Cherubini’s last dramatic composition. But a 
man with a mind like his, and with a soul so thoroughly musical, 
could not remain altogether idle. Several ‘ Solfeggios,” full of 
beautiful melodies, date from the latter years of his life, as do, 
likewise, four Quartets,‘and a Quintet for stringed instruments, as 
well as the second “‘ Requiem.” Although the latter is inferior in 
elevation of thought, to the first one for four voices, it is still a 
most important work. It is a three-part composition for male 
voices. Cherubini wrote it in his 77th year, and intended it for 
performance at his own funeral. In obedience, however, to the 
earnest solicitations of those by whom he was surrounded, he 
allowed the ‘ Dies Ire” from it to be played at the fifth Concert 
of the Conservatory, on the 19th March, 1837. It was repeated, 
by desire, on the 24th of the same month. On the 25th March, 
1838, the entire work was done in two parts.* 

The last work he wrote, appears to have been a Quintet for 
stringed instruments, ‘ In the winter of 1838,” Fétis informs us, 
‘‘ he invited a few musicians to his house and laid before them the 
Quintet which he had just completed. ‘Though the composition 
was admitted to bear signs of his very advanced age, yet all ac- 
knowledged that it was characterised by a freshness of ideas which 
no person could possibly have believed to be possessed by a man, 
who stood, so to speak, with one foot already in the grave.” In 
the year 1841, Cherubini resigned his place as Director of the 
Conservatory. ‘The weakness of old age made rapid strides from 
that instant, and on the 15th March, 1842, Cherubini breathed 
his last. His fame and his works will last longer than the monu- 
ment of bronze, which is to be raised to his memory in his native 
city, Florence. The best engraving of him is that after the por- 
trait painted by M. Ingres. 

The catalogue of his compositions, drawn up by himself, has 
been published by Bottée de ‘Toulmon, under the title: Notice des 
Manuscrits Autographes de la Musique composée par M. Cherubini, 
Paris, 1843 (36 pages, 8vo). We can here give simply a brief 
summary of the various works contained in it, according to their 
respective kinds :— 

A.—SacreD Music.—1. Eleven Grand Masses, the scores of 
five of which are published.—2. Two Masses for the Dead 
(Requiems).—3. A large number of “ Kyrie’s,” ‘ Gloria’s,"” 
‘ Credo’s,” ‘ Sanctus’s,” and ‘‘Agnus’s,” which, together, formed 
five masses for the King’s Chapel, and some of which have been 
published.—4, ‘‘ Credo,” eight voices, with organ accompaniment 
(the Fugue in it is published in Theory of Harmony, by Cherubini, 
and in that by Fétis)—5. Two ‘“ Dixit’s."—6. Four-part 
‘‘ Magnificat,” with orchestra.—Four-part ‘ Miserere.”—8. Four- 
part “Te Deum.”—9, Two Litanies—10. ‘Two two-part 
‘‘ Lamentations,” with orchestra.—11. An Oratorio.—12. Thirty- 
eight Motets, Hymns, etc., with grand and small orchestra.—13. 
Twenty Anthems, four-part, five-part, and six-part. 


B.—Prorane Vocat Music.—1. Thirteen Italian Operas.—2. 
Fifty-nine Italian Airs, for various operas.—3. Nine Duetts, for 
various operas.—4. Five Trios and Quartetts, for various operas.— 
5. Seven Choruses and Finales, for various operas.—6. Several 
Italian Madrigals.—7. Sixteen French Operas (the scores of seven 
of these operas have not been published, and four were written in 
conjunction with other composers).—8. A Ballet.—9. Seventeen 
Vocal Pieces, for French operas.—10. Seventeen Grand Cantatas 
and Piéces de Circonstance, with orchestra.—11. Seventy-seven 
Italian Notturnos, French Romances, &c.—12. A large number of 
Canons.—13. A large number of Solfeggios, for one, two, three, 
and four voices. 


C.—InstruMENTAL Music.—1. A Symphony.—2. An Overture, 
for concerts.—3. Interludes, Marches, and Dances, for orchestra. 
—4, Fifteen Marches, for military bands.—5. Six Quartetts, for 
two violins, alto and violoncello (published).—6. A Quintet.—7. 
Sonata, for two organs.—8. Six Sonatas, for pianoforte (published). 
—9. Grand original Fantasia, for piano.—10 Various Solo Pieces; 
for different instruments. 

( To be continued.) 





* Between these was a violin-solo, by Habeneck, played by one of his pupils ! 
(Elwart, Histoire, p. 187). 
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HERR SGNAZ ASSMAYER.* 

Herr Sanaz AssMAYER, Hofcapellmeister, died on the 31st 
August. He was born at Salzburg, on the 11th February, 1790. 
His masters were for singing: the archiepiscopal singer, Ohaddeus 
Gerl; for piano and organ, as well as thorough bass: firstly, 
Andreus Brunmayr, a pupil of Albrechtsberger; and, secondly, 
Michael Haydn. In the year 1808, he was appointed organist to 
the St. Peter Stift. In 1815, he came to Vienna, where he gave 
pianoforte lessons, and ected himself in the theory of counter- 
point under Herr Eybler, then Hofcapellmeister. In the year 
1825, he became organist to the Imperial chapel, where, on 
Eybler’s decease, he was promoted to the post of Hofcapellmeister. 
He was also the president, and, for a lengthened period, the con- 
dutor of the « Wittwen-und Waisen-Tonkiinstler-Gesellschaft.” 
Assmayer may have been a very good man, but his professional 
career was by no means advantageous to his art, and is intimately 
connected with the musical degradation of Vienna. Though he 
might boast of acquired musical knowledge, he was totally 
deficient in original talent, lively fancy, and artistic feeling. As 
a composer, he wrote music which was technically correct, but 
void of mind. As a concert conductor, he was as timid as 

antic ; and, lastly, as conductor of the Imperial chapel, his 
influence was never a fructifying, but, on the contrary, as a rule, a 

lysing influence. ‘A harsh judgment,” many will exclaim. 
Fs corte is; but a just one. It may have been right to spare, 
of late, the old man while he was still alive: Now that he is 
dead, however, we are bound to speak the truth, not for his sake, 
but as a contribution to the future unvarnished history of musical 
matters in Vienna, which will raise the question—'‘ How came 
mediocrity to honour and power? how was the artistic common 
weal managed and advanced ?” 





* From the Vienna Recensionen, 
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Mop.ie. Trr1exs.—Usually September is not one of our operatic months ' 
but this year the International Exhibitiou has changed everything. The 
English Opera has opened two months before its time, and we understand 
that the manager of Her Majesty's Theatre is so sorry to have been obliged 
to close, that he intends to re-open the week after next. It was impossible to 
continue the performances at Her Majesty's Theatre during the last two 
weeks, in consequence of the Preston Guild and Gloucester Festival, at both 
of which celebrations Mademoiselle Titiens was engaged to sing. But now 
that the great dramatic prima donna is again at liberty, it is said that she 
will give a series of farewell representations previous to her departure for 
New York; for we are really going to lose the only Donna Anna, the only 
Valentina, the only Lucrezia and Norma that our operatic stage possesses. 
What incalculable number of shin-plasters and postage-stamps can have been 
offered to Mademoiselle Titiens that she should desert us for the Americans? 
Or, is Mr. Gye at the bottom of this mystery? It would be sound Machia- 
vellian policy on the part of the Royal Italian impresario to get Mademoiselle 
Titiens sent as far as possible away from England ; for in her particular line 
of characters he has no vocalist who can be compared to her. Fortunately it 
is only a ten days’ voyage from New York to Liverpool, and we have still 
hopes (in spite of shin-plasters and of Mr. Gye) that our great tragic singer 
will return to us in the spring.— Literary Budget. 

Senor Arcas.—Senor Arcas, one of the most celebrated guitarists of 
modern times—called by his countrymen “the Paganini of the Guitar "— 
recently gave a concert at Apsley House. We may have something to say 
about him in a future number. 

Jersey (September 15).—An enthusiastic correspondent writes as follows:— 
“Tam here, as jolly as that myth we all hear of but never see—a sand 
boy.” The weather is splendid. I enclose you a programme of a little affair 
that took place to-day. It was very interesting, through there being present 
Captain Herbert, Nelson’s Signal Midshipman, who gave out Nelson’s famous 
order—Lngland expects that every man this day will do his duty. The affair 
I allude to was Dr. Mark’s “ farewell musical festival,” given in the grounds 
of Government Hous¢, under the especial patronage of His Excellency the 
Lieutenant Governor, Sir Percy Douglas, Bart., and Lady Douglas. An 
attractive entertainment was provided, and the professional services, as the 
programme states, of the ‘Celebrated Basso and Manager of the English 
Opera,” Mr. Hamilton Braham (“son of England’s greatest tenor”), was 
secured. Mr. Braham gave the following songs of his “ illustrious father:”— 
‘The Bay of Biscay,” “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and last, not least, 
“The death of Nelson.” Mr. Braham sang the latter “ First Chop,” and old 
Captain Herbert, through the Governor, requested him to sing the last verse 
over again. Dr. Mark’s pupils as usual pleased greatly by their clever per- 
formance, and altogether the concert gave great satisfaction. Mr. Emile 
Berger, Miss Dwyer, and a host of your London musical celebrities are here 
enjoying the beautiful climate and the invigorating sea breezes. 





MR. FREDERICK PENNA’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mr. Freperic Penna’s new musical entertainment, “ Dibdin and his 
Songs,” was given before a large audience at the, Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, on Wednesday evening 
last. Mr. Penna’s qualifications as a lecturer are well known: a fine baritone 
voice, and an easy and gentlemanly address, go far to attract the attention of 
the audience. We have already noticed in our columns Mr. Penna’s observa- 
tions on the genius of Dibdin, as well as his characteristic interpretation of the 
songs introduced in his lecture; we have now, therefore, only to repeat our 
conviction that we do not know how a more agreeable hour can be spent than 
by attending one of Mr. Penna’s entertainments. On the present occasion, 
after the lecture, a selection of vocal and instrumental music was given. 
Madame Penna, who had accompanied her husband in the Dibdin songs, came 
out admirably as a solo pianist, and played Moschele’s “ Recollections of 
Ireland,” Osborne’s ‘‘ Evening dew,” and a caprice by De Vos. Mr. Penna 
sang “Shall I wasting in despair,” set by Mr. H. Phillips; John Barnett’s 
setting of ‘“‘ The Curfew Bell;” and a ballad composed expressly for Mr. 
Penna by Mr. Alfred Mellon, entitled “‘ Beloved one, name the day,” which is 
likely, from its intrinsic merit and the excellent singing of Mr. Penna, to 
become popular. The entertainment gave evident satisfaction to the audience, 
who testified by frequent applause, and the hearty encdre awarded to Mr. Penna 
in one of Dibdin’s songs, their appreciation of it. 

The following remarks, which were made by Mr. Frederic Penna, 
at the termination of his Musical Entertainment, will not be found out 
of place in our columns:— 

“ The present is the fourth occasion of my being invited to give a 
Musical Entertainment at this Institution—the oldest of its kind in 
the country. Bearing this circumstance in mind, I cannot but feel 
that a great responsibility attaches to me, as indeed it does to all, be 
they professors or philosophers, who at any time occupy the position 
which I hold this evening. Although, as the trite saying is, ‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ and members of a Literary 
Institution require to be amused as well as instructed, I think that 
even with respect to amusement, did time permit, very much that is 
& propos might be said. There is amusement of a low order, and 
amusement of a high order—amusement that can hardly fail to,debase, 
and amusement equally certain to improve and enlighten,—amusement 
grateful to all tastes, most pleasing, of course, to the most refined, but 
still enjoyable by all, and amusement—if it be not an abuse of the term 
to call it so—appreciable only by the most untutored and grovelling. 
An illustration of each order is ready to hand:—the programme of a 
‘Monday Popular Concert’ on the one side, and that of many a 
modern ‘ Music Hall’ on the other. A few months since, a correspon- 
dent of the ‘Mustcan Wor.p’ suggested, as an additional feature in 
these programmes, what he was pleased to call the ‘ Boxing Element.’ 
I know not whether that suggestion has been acted upon, but the 
editor of that- journal, I see by last week’s number, has completely 
distanced his facetious correspondent, inasmuch as he has recommended 
the public execution of criminals, as furnishing alike both amusement 
and warning. This is indeed carrying out what, in principle, is 
advocated in a ‘Music Hall’ song, bearing the rather swinish title of 
The whole Hog or None. To place an amusement of this latter kind 
before the members of an Institution such as this—an Institution 
where men who have filled high and noble positions in the country, 
and have been of good service to their fellow men, have received a 
large portion of their education, would be, to say the least of it, a 
mistake, if it should not be stigmatised by a stronger term. Whatever 
be the status which music or song occupies in the scale of art and 
science, I have always considered it incumbent on me to try to elevate 
its character, to quicken sympathy for that which is good, and, if 
possible, to increase an appreciation of some of its many beauties. 
And whether or not I fail in this object, which may be thought to be 
ambitious, I am still of opinion that, amusement though music be at a 
scientific institution, its claim to be considered as a science should be 
ever upheld. And while I do not think the standard of musical taste 
is anywhere so low as some people would seem to suppose, I hesitate 
not to say that the aim of the musician or vocalist occupying this 
platform, if he wishes his name to appear honorable on that mighty 
roll of great men, who, during the last thirty-eight years, have lectured 
here on nearly every branch of science and philosophy, should be to 
raise that standard to the utmost of his ability. The simple fact that 
your committee have four times invited Madame Penna and myself to 
furnish a Musical Entertainment, within a comparatively short period, 
is evidence to me that I have taken a correct view of my position. For 
this testimony on their part, I have to thank them, as well as your 
most ‘indefatigable secretary (Mr. Pearsall), whose uniform courtesy 
demands at my hands a word of acknowledgment, and whose almost 
unceasing efforts for the benefit of this Institution are, I am persuaded, 
known to every one of its members. It now only remains for me to 
thank you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the favour with which you have 
at all times received Madame Penna and myself, and to express the 
pleasure I experience at the responsive echo which these few remarks 
have occasioned.” ‘ by 
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NICCOLI DE’ LAPI. 
Broken Piepcrs—Un-press AUDIENCES—AND MILE. TITIENs. 
(From the Saturday Review, August 30, 1862.) 


THE manager of Her Majesty's Theatre deserves the {thanks of 
many a Londoner and his country cousins. If half guinea motions 
are heaven-sent manna to cheer a briefless barrister through the 
term, Mr. Mapleson’s admission to his opera at play-house prices 
is a grateful concession to foreigners as well as home-bred visitors 
to the Exhibition. This commendable step is an index, it is to be 
hoped, of a prosperous state of the manager’s exchequer, and an 
earnest of good things for seasons to come. If, at the outset of 
his campaign, the manager promised a great deal he did not 
perform, at the close of it he has performed a great deal which he 
never promised. Signor Schira has been rather hardly used. Had 
his music proved in any way worthy of being wedded to one of the 
most beautiful stories of this or any other age—the Niccolo de’ 
Lapi, by the Marquis d’Azeglio—every Italian would have hailed 
the production of such a work as a compliment to himself as well 
as the composer. Day after day was the promise renewed. That 
the Marquis could paint a picture was undeniable, for the fact was 
patent in the Foreign Art Gallery at the Exhibition, and people 
gave ample credit to the Minister for versatility in studio as well 
as study. Signor Giuglini will not take it ill if it be affirmed 
that the anticipated joint production of M. d’Azeglio and Signor 
Schira was an affair of far deeper interest than the utterances of 
the voce misteriosa, and the uomo del popolo, in the ode which now 
acts as a supplement to the closing performances of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Niccolo de’ Lapi, with its stirring scenes of Florentine 
history, familiar as household words to Italian readers, has been a 
mockery and a snare to believers in the good faith of managers. 
Alas! the faith of that order has always been, and ever will be, 
Punic. Usually, the glittering falsehood obtains currency once, 
and once only, and that in the elaborate prospectus at the 
beginning of the season. ‘True it is that a saving clause—“ if 
time will permit ’—is occasionally added, by way of break-water to 
the waves of popular wrath when the promise is unfulfilled; but 
what man is so infatuated as to believe that the ‘“‘time” alluded 
to is any but the Greek Kalends? Where are the Euryanthes, the 
Der Frieschutzes, the Vestalins, which blossom annually in the 
flowery prospectuses, but never come to fruit or maturity? What 
“time” will ever ‘‘ permit” their appearance? It is very hard 
that a man must go to Berlin and Dresden to feel and see what he 
can only read of in England. So large an amount of froth is 
compounded for by buyers at an auction and subscribers to an 
opera-house, that Mr. Mapleson may complain of our having 
selected him as a victim for special stricture. Does he differ in 
this respect from preceding managers? Perhaps not. We smart, 
however, from the fresh memory of the every-day announcement 
that the Schira-d’Azeglio opera was ready for production. ‘The 
mountains were perpetually parturient, but nothing was produced. 
At last the notice was withdrawn. 

The manager has, however, made up for this shortcoming by 
his liberality towards the close of the season. ‘The waiver of the 
restrictions on dress is, during this summer season, a real boon; 
and it is a satisfaction, while habitués are off to the moors, for the 
less privileged classes to occupy, at a reasonable price, the patrician 
boxes and stalls. People in walking costume are just as competent 
to criticize Mile. Titiens as the exquisites who lounge in Fop’s 
Alley ; and, if that artist values appreciation conveyed from other 
quarters besides May Fair, she may be sure of an audience as 
intelligent as well as demonstrative. As a real artist, she probably 
does set store by these latter-day cheap audiences. Charles Young, 
the late actor, preferred acting’ to Manchester cotton-spinners in 
their own city rather than in London ; Mrs. Siddons played three 
years consecutively at Edinburgh in preference to the metropolis ; 
and Mile. ‘Titiens probably has the good sense to share these 
artistic views. 


Mr. H. C. Coorer anp Mapame Tonnetier.—We beg to call the 
attention of musical entrepencurs in Brighton and its neighbourhood to the 
advertisement of Mr. H. C. Cooper and Madame Tonnelier, whose services will 
doubtless be largely called into requisition throughout Sussex and the adjacent 
counties. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICIANS. 


An ingenious yet simple invention has recently come under our notice, 
in the shape of a small gymnastic apparatus, called the “ Ranelagh.’ ’ 
Its object is the expansion of the chest, the prevention and correction 
of spinal curvature, and general strengthening and developing the 
muscles of the arms, back, loins, and legs. It has the merit of being 
so portable, that when packed it occupies little more space than the 
crown of an ordinary sized hat; it can be fixed in a moment in any 
room, and used without the slightest fear of strain or undue exertion 
by ladies or children, and enjoys the additional advantage of not getting 
out of order. Of the agreeable sensation it communicates to the whole 
frame we can speak highly, from our own personal experience. To 
singers, the “ Ranelagh” would be of inestimable value, expanding 
that part of the body in which the lungs are situated, giving the 
whole breathing apparatus full play, and fortifying the system generally 
throughout. We a therefore, no hesitation in recommending this 
admirable contrivance, of which full particulars may be learned of 
Mr. F. Milnes, Gloucester. 





Adbertisements, 





ROBERT COCKS & COS 
LIST OF NHW MUSIC. 


HE NEWEST DUNDREARY POLKA for the 
ao (dedicated to my Bwothew Tham), by Apam Wricut. Finely 


VINCENT WALLACE.—For Piano, SOUVENIR 

¢ des INDES ORIENTALES, Melodie, from the Burlington Album, 3s. 

Blue Bells of Scotland, solo, 3s. ; duet, 4s. Ye Banks and Braes, solo, 3s. ; duet, 4s. 

Twilight Romance, 2s. Fading Away, 3s. Annie Laurie, 2s. 6d. Rosebud Polka, 

2s. 6d. Home, Sweet Home, 3s. Robin Adair, 4s. Croyez-moi, 2s. 6d. Twilight 
Romances, 2s. Catalogue of his most recent works gratis and post free. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ WARBLINGS AT DAWN, 


Romance for Piano. 3s, 


HE SWISS BOY, Melody transcribed for Piano by 


BRINLEY RICHARDS, 3s, 


Wee FANTASIAS, by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

No. 1, North Wales, 4s.; No. 2, South Wales, 4s. These Fantasias were 
performed by the author at the great National Festivals held at Denbigh, North 
Wales, and Aberdare, South Wales. 


HE PEEP 0’ DAY QUADRILLE; for Piano, by 
C. Hatt. Illustrated. 4s. 

“This quadrille, so rich in the choicest Irish melodies, always called forth ap- 
plause*when performed in the courseof the ‘ sensation drama,’ and will always be a 
favourite in the ball-room.” 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co. New Burlington Street; 
and of all musicsellers. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s., 


HIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Henry F. Cuorvey. 

“Every reader will follow Mr. Chorley’s chronicle with unflagging interest. We 
can hardly name two volumes of pleasanter gossip about music and singers."— Cornhill 
Magazine. 

“Mr. Chorley’s interesting, amusing, and instructive work, while full of anecdote, 
is characterised by the highest critical acumen."—Post. 

“Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences. Whether as a con- 
scientions history, a graceful series of portraits, or an anecdotical record, the author 
must be congratulated on the work he has accomplished.— Atheneum. 

Horst AnD BLacketT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIO BY R. ANDREWS.— 


Easy Transcriptions of Reicnarpt's Popular Songs. 
“ Are they meant but to deceive me?" (Mazurka Polonoise) ... eee 
“The Golden Stars * (Die Goldenen Sterne) ove jee ote ote 
“Good Night” (Cradle Song) ose eee eee wee ave 
** Thou art so near and yet so far” (Cradle Song) eee ose 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPOSITIONS.— 
Brintey Ricnarps’ “ Leopold ” (Mazurka) oe eee vese | fees BBe 

Brixiey Ricwarps’ “ Ethel” (Romance) ... eve one 

Brinvey Ricuarps’ “ Once too often” (Fantasia) ove ose vee ove 

Brintey Ricuarps’ “ The Harp of Wales” (Sung by Mr. L. Tuomas) doo! OB. 

Brintey Ricuarps’ “ The Blind Man and Summer” (Sung by Miss PALMER) 3s. 

BrinLey Ricuarps' “ The Suliote War Song” (Sung by Mr. SANTLEY) ... 38. , 

London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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Published this day. 





A NEW EDITION OF THE PIANOFORTE 


STEPHEN 


Thoroughly Revised and partly Re-written. 





STUDI aS 


BY 


Published under the immediate superintendence of the Composer. 


HELLER, 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


“A great number of Studies for the Pianoforte already exist, solely intended to form the mechanism of the fingers. 
‘In writing a series of short characteristic pieces, I have aimed at a totally different object. 


“T wish to habituate both Students and Amateurs to execute a piece with the expression, grace, elegance, or energy required by 
the peculiar character of the composition ; more particularly have I endeavoured to awaken in them a feeling for Musical Rhythm, and 
a desire for the most exact and complete interpretation of the Author’s intentions. 





“STEPHEN HELLER.” 





THE EDITION CONSISTS OF FIFTEEN BOOKS, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 








M. THALBERG’S, 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 
AS PERFORMED AT HIS CONCERTS IN LONDON. 


THALBERC’S BALLADE, 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION FOR THE PIANO. 
Price 48, 


“An exquisite Romance, which no imitator, however ingenious, 
could have written—as quaint, as fascinating, and at the same time as 
Thalbergian as anything of the kind that has been produced for years.” 
—The Times. 


THALBERG’S ART OF SINGING, 
APPLIED TO THE PIANO. 
New Series. Price 3s. each. 

No. 18. Serenade from “Il Barbiere.” 
14. Duet from “ Zauberflite.” 
15. Barcarole from “ Giani di Calais.” 
16. “La ci darem,” and trio, ‘Don Juan.” 
17. Serenade by Grétry. 
13. Romance from “ Otello.” 

“Among the hitherto unknown compositions were some selections 
from the ‘ Art of Singing applied to the Piano,’ ‘ Transcriptions’ ot 
Operatic Melodies, arranged in M. Thalberg’s ornate and elaborate 
manner, invaluable to Pianists who believe that the instrument of their 


choice can, under skilful management, emulate the violin itself in the 
Aelivery of cantabile passages.— The Times. 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 


OR ORCHESTRA.—MEYERBEER’S GRAND 


EXHIBITION OVERTURE is now ready, for full orchestra. Prico 12s. 
Also Auser’s GRAND EXHIBITION MARCH, for Orchestra. Price 7s. 6d. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 








IGNOR GARDONI'S NEW SONG, “ Pourquoi.” 


Romance. By Sicnor Muratort. Sung by Sicnor Garpont at the Concerts 
of the Nobility during the present Season, with immense success. Price 2s. 6d. 


Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





IMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, “She may smile on 
many.” By Howarp Gover. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with unprecedented 
success. Encored on every occasion. Price 3s. 


Boosey & Sows, Holles Street. 





OZART’S DON JUAN. 9s. Boosry & Sons’ 


New Edition, complete, for Voice and Pianoforte, with English and Italian 
words. The whole of the Recitatives and Notes of the Author's Instrumentation. 
Price 9s. In cloth (400 pages). 

This splendid Edition, the best and cheapest ever published, of Mozart's gréat 
work, should be in the hands of every professor of music. Also Figaro, 9s. 
Zauberflite, 5s. 

Boosey & Soxs, Holles Street. 





OSEPH GODDARD'S PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 
Price 7s. 6d. (To Subscribers, 5s.) 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 





OOSEYS’ SHILLING MESSIAH, complete Vocal 


Score, with Accompaniment for Pianoforte or Organ, demy 4to (size of “ Musi- 
cal Cabinet”). Price 1s.—Booszy & Soxs have much pleasure in announcing their 
new Edition of the “* Messiah,” printed from a new type, on excellent paper, and in a 
form equally adapted for the Pianoforte or the Concert-room. The text revised by 
G. F. Harris, from the celebrated Edition of Dr. Joun Cuark. Asa specimen of 
cheap music, this book is quite unprecedented, and it is only in anticipation of the 
universal patronage it will command at the approaching Handel Festival the pub- 
lishers are able to undertake it. Orders received by all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 


Post freo, 1s, 4d.. An edition in cloth boards, gilt, 2s. 
Booszy & Sons, Holles Street, 2 
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POPULAR SONGS, &. FROM THE NEW OPERETTA, 


BLONDE OR BRUNETTE, 


WRITTEN BY 
P. WOOLER, ES@.,, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


Ww. M. LUTZ. 


J. 


MERRY LITTLE MAUD. Tenor ais 

'TIS GONE! THE HOPE THAT ONCE DID ‘BEAM. Sopran 

HURRAH! FOR THE CHASE. Baritone... ae 

AS ILAY UNDER THE LINDON TREE. Tenor... oy 

LOVE’S BRIGHTEST DREAM. Soprano... bis ean 

THE BELLE OF BALLINGARRY. do. sas 

WHICH IS MINE, THE HAND OR FLOWER? Duet. 
Soprano & Tenor ‘e = 

HOW OFT UNKINDLY THUS WE CHIDE. " Baritone “gi 

SWEET MAIDEN MINE. Tenor sae pas sa aes 


THE RING AND THE KEEPER. 
A* OPERETTA, written by J. P. WOOLER, 
the Music composed by W. H. MONTGOMERY. 
THE DEAR FORGET-ME-NOT. Tenor 
ANNALIE be ae do. 
SOMETHING TO LOVE. Soprano. ... ove 
MY LADY’S PAGE ..... do. ove 
KEEPER, TAKE THIS RUBY RING. Duet 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS. 

WHEN I BADE GOOD-BYE TO PHGBE.. The Popular 
Song from G. Lintey’s successful on “The Jolly 
Beggars,” in A andC . se “ 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS’ QUADRILLE, by huni 
trated in colors.. mn a 


Illus- 


HATTON’S NEW SONG, 
HILDREN.” Words by LonerELiow. Sung by Miss 
~~ oe 


PALMER With the greatest success. 


THALBERG’S NEW EW COMPOSITIONS. 
ELODIES OF SCHUBERT.—Transcribed for the 


Pianoforte. 
No. 1. Die Taiischung eve 
2. Der Neugierige ove 
3. Die Post vee bes 
Complete, price 4s. 
** Home, sweet home!” Fantasia 
** Last Rose of Summer,” do. ... 
As performed by M. THALBERG, * his peetes with ues success, 


HALBERG’S SONG—“ WITHIN THE CONVENT 
GARDEN,” with German and English Words. 
Price 2s, 


THE EXHIBITION MUSICAL SOUVENIR. 
N ENTIRELY NEW WORK, containing Original 


. Contributions of Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by Balfe, Hatton, H. Smart, G. 
Linley, Goodban, Brinley Richards, Glover, and most of our popular English Com- 
rae. Illustrated by the best Artists, and most handsomely bound. Price One 

uinea, 
Exhibited, Class 16, No. 3425, as a Specimen of Music Engraving and Printing, and 
Chromo- Lithography. 


METZLER & CO. 
37, 88 & 35 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


AND 
PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM WAREROOMS AT No. 16. 





CHAPPELL’S CHEAP WORKS 


IN CLOTH, 
For Various Instruments, Is. 6d. Each. 


TUTORS. 


Chappell's Popular Violin Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Flute Tutor. 
Chappell's Popular Cornet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular English Concertina 


utor. 
Chappel's Popular German Concertina 


utor. 
Chappell's Popular Guitar Tutor. 


Chappell’s Popular Drum and Fife Tutor 
Cha; ppell's Popular Pianoforte Tutor, g 
Chappell’s Popular Clarionet Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmonium Tutor, 
Chappell's Popular Singing Tutor. 
Chappell’s Popular Harmony Tutor. 
7 's Popular Seraphina-Angelica 
utor, 


VIOLIN. 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney.” 
Chappell’s Edition of Verdi's “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 
Chappell's Edition of Mozart's ‘Don 
powray nel easily arranged in a com- 
ete 
Chappell's Edition of Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” 
Chappell’s 100 Dances (Second Series). 
Chappell's Favourite Airs in the ‘ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “ Rose of Castile.” 
Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 
we Fayourite Airs in “Robin 
ood,’ 





Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,’ 
and * Victorine.” 

Chappell's 100 Irish Airs. 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “Il Trova- 
tore,” and “ La Traviata.” 

Chappell’ 's 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
yt Second Violin and Bass Part 

it 

Chappell's 100 Operatic Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Popular Songs. 

Chappell’s 100 Hornpipes, Reels, Jigs, 


&e. 
Chappell's Eighteen Airs, with Easy 
Variations, 


FLUTE. 


Chappell’s Edition of Verdi's “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s 100 Dances <eveond Series). 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the ‘‘ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the “ Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell’s 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 

Chappell’s 100 Irish @ 

Chappell's 100 Scotch 

Chappell's 100 Christy ‘Minstrel Melodies. 





Cunppsit's Favourite Airs in “ Robin 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in “ Lurline” 
and * Victorine.” 
Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “Tl Trova- 
tore” and “ La Traviata. 
— 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
rt’s 


Chappell’s 100 Operatic Airs. 
Chappell's 100 Popular Songs. 


CLARIONET. 


Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 
Chappell's 100 Scotch Melodies. 


Chappell's 100 Irish Melodies. 
Chappell’s 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies 


CORNET-A-PISTON. 


Chappell's Favourite Airs in the “ Lily 
of Killarney. 
Airs from “Un Ballo in 


Chappell’s 
Maschera.” 

pce 100 Dances (Seoond Series). 
Chappell's Airs from the ‘ Amberwitch.” 

Chappell's Edition of Verdi's “Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in the “ Queen 
Topaze,” and in the * Rose of Castile.” 

Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns. 


asestts Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 


Chappell 's Favourite Airs in “ Lurline" 
and “ Victorine.’ 
Chappell's 100 Operatic Airs. 
ye 's 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 
rt's 


Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs, 

Chappell’s 100 Scotch Airs. 

Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 

Chappell's Twenty-five Duets for two 
Cornets. 


ENGLISH CONCERTINA. 


Chappell's 100 Sacred Songs, Anthems, 
Psalms, and Hymns, 

Chappell’s Favourite Airs in ‘ Robin 
Hi " 


Chappell’s Favourite Airs in “ Lurline,” 
and “ Victorine,” 





Chappell’s 100 Operatic Melodies. 
Chappell’ 's 100 Dances (principally D'Al- 


bert’s. i} 
Chappell’s 100 Irish Airs. 
Chappell's 100 Scotch Airs. 
Chappell's 100 Christy Minstrel Melodies. 


GERMAN CONCERTINA. 


Chappell's 100 Operatic Melodies, Songs, 
Dances, &c, 


GUITAR, 
Chappell's 100 Dances. 


Chappell’s Popular Songs, Guitar Ac- 
comp., 2 Books. 


Crrgoeit Popular Songs. In 2 
| each 1s. 6d. 


Books 


HARMONIUM. 


Chappell’s 50 Sacred Melodies. 
Chappell's 60 Secular Melodies. 


Care should be taken to Order CHAPPELL’S Cheap Works, as they 
alone contain D' ALBERT’ S and other popular Copyright Songs. 


Loxpon: CHAPPELL & CO., 49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET W. 
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